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Pass the Lease-Lend Bill 


WE MUST HELP 
By TOM CONNALLY, 


Delivered over National Broadcasting 


HE history of the centuries is dotted by outstanding 

events that have profoundly affected the course of 

human civilization. In the Christian era the invasion 
of Europe by Attila, the Hun, in 451; the fall of the Roman 
Empire in 476; the crusading campaign of the Saracens 
which ended at Tours in 732; the conquests of Ghengis 
Khan in the 13th Century; the American Revolution and 
the establishment of the United States; the Napoleonic 
Wars, and the World War of 1914-18 are classic examples. 
Fundamental forces and far reaching and elemental powers 
met and struggled for mastery in grim and bitter battle. 

Democracy and free government, toward which mankind 
has been groping and advancing through the ages, is now 
face to face with a similar challenge to its continued exist- 
ence. Powerful and militant forces now arrogantly decree 
the extinction of freedom and democracy wherever their 
armies of conquest and plunder can march, wherever their 
navies can float, and wherever their swarming fleets of the 
skies can fly. 

The dictators, Hitler and Mussolini, and their totali- 
tarian governments, after conquering peaceful and neutral 
nations in Europe and enslaving their people, have pro- 
claimed their determination to establish a “new world 
order”. Nazism and Fascism have leagued their might to 
enforce with fire and the sword, their wills upon the exist- 
ing world. The United States is a part of that world. Japan 
has become a member of the Axis. This compact of aggres- 
sion and conquest is an armed threat to the security of the 
United States. If Germany prefers Nazism and Italy em- 
braces Fascism, that is their right. They have no right to 
impose their systems by force upon us. 

Great Britain, with superb gallantry, in a solemn pledge 
with fate, is pouring out the blood, not alone of her soldiery, 
but of her civilian population, in stemming the tide of world 
dominion. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
U. S. Senator from Texas 
Company Hook-up, February 17, 1941 


Our country tempts the ambition and lust of military 
tyrants. Our resources of raw materials, the fertility of our 
soils, our mineral riches and our vast wealth are alluring to 
their greed and hunger for conquest. Our democratic in- 
stitutions and system of free government are opposed to 
their concept of a “new world order”, of totalitarianism and 
personal tyranny. The dictators speak of Democracy and 
tree government in America with scorn and arrogant con- 
tempt. 

The Lease-Lend Bill proposes to furnish supplies and 
munitions, but not men, to Great Britain, and other free 
governments who are resisting the aggressors. 

There has been dissenminated through the press and 
over the radio much misleading information respecting the 
provisions and the effects of the Lease-Lend Bill. It has been 
charged that it constitutes a blank check to the President 
and that Congress abdicates its authority. 

Let us see just what the bill does authorize the Executive 
to do. It first defines “‘defense articles” as any weapon, 
munition, air craft, vessel, or boat; or any other commodity 
or article for defense. The biil then provides that the Presi- 
dent may “when he deems it in the interest of national de- 
fense’”’ authorize the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the head of any other government department to 
manufacture or otherwise procure any defense article for 
the government of any country “whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United States”, and “to 
sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, 
to any such government any defense article”. However, it 
is specifically provided that no such disposition of a defense 
article shall be made by the President “except after con- 
sultation with the Chief of Staff of the Army or the Chief 
of Naval Operations of the Navy, or both”. The Congress 
will control the purse strings. 

The measure also directs that the terms and conditions 
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Eacu Can Say 


“7 WAS A DRAFTSMAN” 


‘Tesare-covan years ago, in 
1904, the president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company went to work as a clerk 
in one of the Bell System com- 
panies. 

About that time, the 18 men 
who are now the presidents of the 
Bell telephone companies were 
starting their careers. For, like 


the head of the System, they have 


worked many years in the business 
—an average of 38 years each. 
Each of them can say: “I was a 
clerk,” “I was a lineman,” “I was 
a draftsman”— and so on. 

The “know how” is here — for 
the every-day job of running the 
telephone business or to serve you 
in emergency. Up-from-the-ranks 
management is doubly important 
these days. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








THE BELL SYSTEM IS DOING ITS PART IN 
THE COUNTRY’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, 
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upon which any such foreign government receives any aid 
shall be those which the president “deems satisfactory” and 
that the benefit to the United States may be payment or re- 
payment in kind or property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit which the President deems satisfactory. It will thus 
be noted that the President has the power of negotiation 
and control of the terms and conditions upon which such aid 
may be extended. 

| want to ermphasize that before the President may extend 
aid to any government, he must make a specific finding that 
the defense of such country is “vital to the defense of the 
United States’. When it is remembered that the President 
must also consult the Chief of Staff of the Army and the 
Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy, or both, it may 
be clearly perceived that the action taken will be in truth 
and in fact in the defense of the United States itself. 

The President is required, from time to time, but not 
less frequently than every ninety days, to transmit to Con- 
gress a report of operations under the Act, with the ex- 
ception of such information as he deems incompatible with 
the public interest to disclose. It will thus be observed that 
the power given to the President in the limited language of 
the bill is particularly limited in these respects: 

Ist: With the exception of $1,300,000,000 of supplies out 
of appropriations already made, the President may not spend 
a dollar until after the Congress shall have authorized and 
appropriated for such expenditure. 

2nd: He must find that the defense of the country to 
whom aid may be extended, is vital to the defense of the 
United States. 

3rd: He must, before taking any action, consult with the 
Chief of Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval Operations 
of the Navy, or both. 

4th: His authority is limited to June 30, 1943, or it may 
be terminated at any prior date upon the passage by the 
Congress of a Concurrent Resolution. 

Sth: The President must report to Congress at least once 
every three months respecting action taken under the bill. 

In the face of these limitations and restrictions, the charge 
that the bill confers unlimited power upon the President is 
overwhelmingly refuted. 

‘There is nothing in the bill which modifies the Neutrality 
Act with respect to merchant vessels going into combat or 
war zones. It has been widely asserted that the bill would 
have that effect. That is a misconception. 

‘There is nothing whatever in the bill authorizing the em- 
ployment of convoys of merchants’ ships by Naval vessels. 
Under the Constitution, the President is Commander in 
Chief of the Navy and Congress has no control over that 
power except through the denial of appropriations. 

It has also been asserted that the measure is a war bill. 
No declaration of war can be made by any agency of the 
yovernment except Congress. It is the intention of Con- 
giess to keep the war away from our shores—to make it 
mpossible for conquerors and ambitious totalitarian masters, 
flushed with victory, and having at their command all the 
resources of Europe, to push their conquest into the western 
hemisphere. When the American colonies gained their inde- 
pendence and established the United States of America and 
later proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, there was created a 
great zone of the earth’s surface, known as this hemisphere, 
dedicated to free government and democratic institutions. 
The purpose of this bill is to make secure forever this hemi- 
sphere as a sanctuary of freedom into which no alien con- 
queror shall ever set his accursed footsteps. This morning’s 
press carries a story of a conspiracy in Mexico directed by 


































Nazi influences. No “new world order” shall, by the sword 
of conquest, be established in the continents of America. 

To those who oppose the bill, I pose the question: If we 
follow your wishes and defeat this bill, what shall then be 
our course? Shall we do nothing? Shall we close our eyes 
to the tide of conquest which has already engulfed peaceful 
and neutral nations and condemned to enslavement their 
people? Shall we close our ears to the oft-proclaimed plans 
of the dictators to establish a ‘new world order”? Shall we 
close our minds to the coarse and brutal scorn with which 
Hitler and Mussolini speak of democracy? Shall we permit 
the rattle of sword and the roll of cannon to drown our own 
determination to defend and protect and preserve democracy 
and the western world? 

The American people are united behind the program for 
national defense. The Congress, with the enthusiastic ap- 
probation of the American people, has appropriated billions 
of dollars for the strengthening of our Navy and for the 
increase of the Army and for the expansion of our air 
forces. Why the expenditure of all of these billions if there 
is not a threat to our safety? Why the sacrifice of all this 
treasure if there be not a pressing, a challenging and a mena- 
cing danger to our security and safety? Whence does that 
danger come? Whence are our liberties threatened? Do we 
fear Great Britain? No thrust is poised from that quarter. 
Do we fear conquered Norway or subjected Denmark or en- 
slaved Holland or crushed Belgium? Is our safety threatened 
by prostrate France? Where are those who say that the 
United States is in no danger, that it is invulnerable to 
attack, that no hostile force can assail or attack us? If that 
be true, why do we arm? Why do we build up a mighty 
Navy, mightier and stronger than any that in the long 
stretch of history has ever unfurled its flag upon the far- 
flung seas? If there be no danger, why do we call to the 
colors the young manhood of the nation? 

There is danger. There is real danger. The cold-blooded 
dictators, intoxicated by conquest, with their ambitions fan- 
ned to fury by the lust for power and mastery of the human 
race, and backed by the most powerful and relentless mili- 
tary machine known to the annals of war, threaten the 
security and safety of democracies everywhere. They await 
only the moment of their choice to strike down freedom and 
constitutional government wherever they may exist on the 
face of the globe. This bill is America’s answer to their chal- 
lenge. We propose to keep the war away from our shores. 
We propose to preserve our own freedom and that of the 
western world. 

Those who would no nothing complain, and say they 
oppose any grant of authority to the President. Legislation 
must depend for its execution upon executive or administra- 
tive authority. Under the Constitution, the President is 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy and is in charge 
ot the conduct of our foreign affairs. It is impracticable for 
Congress to execute the powers or functions of the bill. It 
follows that its execution must be entrusted to the Presi- 
dent. No one would give such powers to a Cabinet Officer. 
The Supreme Court could not execute it; Congress, the 
legislative branch, could not execute it. In normal times, 
when we want to build a battleship, Congress appropriates 
and authorizes the Executive authority to have it built. 
There is the method here adopted. In ordinary times when 
the air force is increased, Congress appropriates and the 
Executive is authorized to procure planes. Why should that 
system be discarded? There is no other practicable or reason- 
able system. The pending bill does not repeal the Neutrality 
Act of 1939. But the neutrality or peacefulness of a nation 
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has no effect whatever upon the ambitions of the Axis powers. 
Neutral and peaceful Norway was cruelly overrun, its sov- 
ereignty ravished and its people enslaved. Peaceful and 
neutral Denmark, peaceful and neutral Holland and Bel- 
gium now lie crushed and broken under the heel of foreign 
dominion. 

There are those who claim that such a course is violative 
of neutrality under Internation! law. Germany, Italy and 
Japan are parties and signatories to the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
Under that agreement, these nations renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy. Before the present war began, 
a council of distinguished international lawyers, meeting in 
Budapest, construed the Kellogg-Briand Pact as authorizing 
any neutral state to supply any belligerent state which might 
be attacked in violation of the Kellogg Pact, with financial 
and material assistance, including munitions of war. As a 
signatory to that pact, the United States, in adopting the 
Lease-Lend Bill, will be acting entirely within its rights 
and will not violate International Law. 


The British fleet, still master of the seas, if conquered or 
destroyed would open the Atlantic to Axis Naval and air 
power upon Central and South America and the western 
world. It may be said that Great Britain has promised not 
to surrender her fleet. But Hitler has not promised not to 
conquer it. There is no prophet who can command events 
beyond the horizon. 

As an essential step in our own national defense, to aid 
Britain in holding the line until we can be more adequately 
and thoroughly prepared, to keep the war away from our 
own shores, to furnish supplies and munitions and thus save 
calling of men to defend our own soil, to oppose and resist 
the establishment of world dictatorship and the destruction 
of free government in order that military masters may not 
establish a “new world order” on the ruins and ashes of 
liberty, I am supporting the Lease-Lend Bill. The voice 
of America demands that we act now. We must not wait 
until the invader sets his footsteps upon our soil or chal- 
lenges us upon the sea and in the air. 


Let Us Keep Out of Foreign Wars 


KILL THE LEASE-LEND BILL 


By ARTHUR CAPPER, U. S. Senator from Kansas 
Delivered over the Radio, February 7, 1941 


eign policy. It was based upon the principle that Ameri- 

ca’s interests could best be served by a policy of strict 
neutrality; by maintaining peaceful relations with all coun- 
tries, but having political or military alliances with none of 
them. That was our rule of conduct in dealing with foreign 
governments and was adhered to regardless of our sym- 
pathies. 

Today our foreign policy is based upon the shifting sands 
of sentiment, of liking for one country, of dislike for an- 
other. Our decisions are determined too much from the 
standpoint of their effect upon other countries rather than 
their effect upon our own. This philosophy has permeated 
unofficial life as well, and there are various organizations 
for the purpose of aiding other countries. 

But in all of these things no voice is raised for America. 
Where do her interests lie? What effect will these actions 
have upon her? We are somewhat like the well-meaning 
mother who spends her time at missionary meetings sewing 
for the heathen while her own children are neglected and go 
ragged. 

Millions upon millions of dollars have been raised by 
private subscription to send overseas for relief, while hun- 
dreds of homes have opened their doors to war refugees— 
and this does credit to the generous heart of America. But 
what of our own refugees, those from the great Dust Bowl 
of the Middle West? They may be seen by anyone traveling 
through the far West, camped along a stream or the suburbs 
of some small town, in tents and covered wagons, eagerly 
hunting for such temporary work as may be had, anxious to 
find an opportunity to get a start again on the land. 

Haven’t we plenty of trouble right here at home? 

What of our sharecroppers, starved, and hopless, their 
children afflicted with the diseases that go with malnutri- 
tion? What about the children of the slums who play about 
in the hot filthy alleys of the great cities? And what about 


[: the early days of this Republic we had a definite for- 


the great army of the unemployed, millions strong, tramp- 
ing endlessly, hoplessly, in search of the work that is not 
to be found? Are not all of these people worthy of our at- 
tention, our sympathy? These things challenge our civili- 
zation and our way of life more than do the ideologies of 
foreign governments. 

Yet money has been poured out like water to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment for American intervention in favor of one 
foreign nation which is at war with another foreign nation. 

Those of us who object to being drawn into European 
quarrels have watched with growing apprehension the paral- 
lel between the march of events now and those which pre- 
ceded our involvement in 1917—the same sophistry, the 
same propaganda about our duty to civilization, the same 
intolerance and unneutral attitude that leads toward in- 
volvement. 

After the last war, weary and disillusioned, we wrote 
the Johnson law forbidding loans to governments in de- 
fault of their payments. We supplemented that by the Neu- 
trality Act, saying we would not even sell ammunition to 
warring nations. These were to be our safeguards of peace, 
our pledge to the children of the future that we would not 
hand down to them a heritage of war; that they would not 
be called upon to bear the burden of uncounted millions of 
debts, nor suffer the curses that follow in the train of war 
for generations. 

Where are those safeguards today? The Neutrality Act 
lasted only until the conflict started in Europe. It was re- 
pealed by a special session of Congress, called for the express 
purpose of making our laws fit the needs of one of the belli- 
gerents. It was not claimed that this law was working an 
injury to our people, but that it did not operate to the bene- 
fit of those nations with which we were in sympathy, and 
therefore it must be repealed. It is not, of course, our duty 
to equalize among other nations the effect of a law which 
has been passed for the guidance of our conduct in safe- 
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guarding our interests. Nevertheless we hastened to repeal 
it, and since that time have turned this country into an ar- 
senal for the benefit of the Allies. So great has been the flight 
of munitions from this country that we are practically carry- 
ing out a disarmament program for ourselves. Today we are 
feverishly adding further billions to our national debt to buy 
armaments, partly for our own use but mostly to arm Eng- 
land. 

Now we are beginning to hear agitation for the repeal of 
the Johnson law in order that England may be further as- 
sisted. This in the face of the fact that England still has 
some $2,000,000,000 of credits in this country, and far-flung 
celonies from which to draw resources. But English spokes- 
men, with persistent assurance, have notified us that we must 
be prepared to assist them financially within a short time, and 
this, of course, means the repeal of the Johnson Act. When 
that is done, almost the last step has been taken toward full 
participation in the conflict. For once having entered the 
war to the extent of financing it we shall not be able to with- 
draw when men are demanded. 

For over a hundred years we were content to work out 
our destiny on this continent in the way laid down by our 
forefathers. Under this policy we became the greatest democ- 
racy, the most powerful and the most prosperous in the 
world. We were at peace with the world and we had the 
friendship of all nations. 

It was not until 1917 that we deviated from that doctrine. 
Then we were told, by those who had their own ends to 
serve, that America had a high mission, a rendezvous with 
destiny, and that she should forsake her splendid isolation 
and do her duty toward humanity. We won the war but lost 
the fight for democracy. After we had thrown our boys into 
the battlefields of Europe, after we had sacrificed our blood 
and treasure for high ideals, we discovered that our Allies, 
for whose interests primarily we had essayed this strange ad- 
venture, were dishearteningly indifferent to lofty idealism. 
They were more interested in colonies, reparations, boundary 
lines, and balance of power. Our then President spoke feel- 
ingly of the rights of small nations, of the protection of 
minorities, and urged a peace based on justice. All to no 
avail. The war had been won. And that winning, which to 
us had meant a victory for democracy, to them meant only 
an opportunity for more power, for more gain. So the vic- 
torious nations sat around the peace table and divided up 
the spoils. They shifted colonies here and there and redrew 
the boundary lines of Europe. And when they finished they 
had enriched themselves to the extent of more than a million 
square miles of territory and had fastened upon the van- 
quished nations a crushing treaty, which ex-President Hoover 
pointed out contained the dragon’s teeth of another war. 
Now, that war is upon Europe in all its devastating fury, 
and we are again told that it is our duty to come in. 

But if the last war taught us anything, it should have 
taught us the truth and wisdom of the old policies under 
which we came to greatness. We do not speak the language, 
in word or deed, of the Old World politicians. Our ideals 
are not the same. We do not seek world power, colonies, or 
subject peoples. We have nothing in common with the so- 
called democracies of Eurpoe, which are really empires bent 
on more conquest. England controls nearly a quarter of the 
globe. France, until her recent collapse, had colonial pos- 
sessions equalizing in size a territory one and one-third times 
the size of the United States. 

It seems to me if we are ever to place ourselves in a posi- 
tion where we will be free to work out our domestic prob- 
lems, we shall have to rededicate ourselves to the Monroe 


Doctrine. It is sometimes overlooked that this doctrine, be- 
sides specifying that Europe shall not meddle in our affairs, 
also provides that we shall not meddle in Europe. This 
latter provision is as important as the other. One part cannot 
be defended without the other. Indeed, Jefferson placed that 
requirement first when he said, “Our first and fundamental 
maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
with affairs of this continent.” 

President Monroe very wisely and clearly foresaw that we 
could not interfere in Europe and at the same time keep 
Europe out of America, so he did not concern himself with 
the internal questions of other countries. 

Washington boldly announced that we would stand alone, 
and succeeding Presidents continued and have successfully 
carried out that policy. 

We are in a more advantageous position now than we were 
then. Our great Republic extends from ocean to ocean. The 
European countries have been practically driven out of the 
Western Hemisphere. And, despite modern methods of war- 
fare, all military and naval authorities are agreed that a 
vast stretch of salt water is still a most formidable defense. 
In fact, experience has shown that under modern conditions 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to land an enemy 
from water on to a hostile shore. Hitler, with the greatest 
military machine in history, within easy bombing range of 
London, with his bases of supplies close at hand, has 
so far been unable after months and months of struggle to 
cross 22 miles of water and land his forces in England. So 
we may list as extremely important assets in our national 
defense the 3,000 miles of salt water that lie between us and 
Europe, and the 5,000 miles between us and the Orient. 

The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs investigated the 
whole matter of defense recently. And it came to this con- 
clusion: That while we haven’t the means nor the power to 
police Europe and prevent wars there, we do have the means 
and power to prevent Europe from bringing her wars here, 
for this country can be made impregnable with proper de- 
fense. We must prepare and maintain that adequate defense. 
Europe must not be permitted to return to the Western 
Hemisphere, nor must we allow unwise leaders to take us 
into the Eastern Hemisphere. And we must not be lured 
from our position of safety by indulging in love for one coun- 
try or hate for another, nor by any fatuous idea of making 
the world safe for democracy. 

Whether we like it or not we should make up our minds 
that we probably have to live in the same world with Stalin, 
Mussolini, and Hitler or their successors. Twenty years ago 
we chased the kaiser out of Germany in the sublime belief 
that if we got rid of him all would be well with the world. 
But another kaiser has arisen, only we call him Hitler. And 
if we succeeded in liquidating him there would be his suc- 
cessor. So it would seem the part of wisdom to get along 
with these nations as peaceably as we can, though we may dis- 
approve of their form of government. There is no reason why 
we should not have peaceful relations with the world, if we 
cease playing the role of international meddlesome Mattie 
and confine our activities to our own proper sphere. Further- 
more, we have urgent domestic problems to be solved and 
we cannot solve them if we devote our energies and our 
resources to the problems of foreign governments. So I say, 
let us not undertake to police the world. 

Let us come home and stay home. Let us work out a do- 
mestic problem to rehabilitate America and establish and 
maintain by whatever force is necessary a foreign policy 
that is an American foreign policy, made in America, not a 
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British, a German, a Russian, nor an Oriental foreign policy. 

I tell you this lease-loan bill is not a bill to keep the 
United States out of war. It is a war bill. It is a bill which 
will take the United States into the European war, in spite 
of everything we can do. 

Frankly, in my 22 years in the Senate I never have been 
so concerned about the future of my country, never so deeply 
interested in any legislative proposal before Congress, and 
never have I been more deeply convinced that I am right 
than today when | oppose participation by the United States 
in the war, the latest of 20 centuries of wars, now raging in 
Europe. 

I hate war. And when I say I hate war, I mean that I 
hate war. I always have hated war, und as long as I live I 
shall do everything in my power to keep the United States 
out of war, and especially out of wars that are not our 
wars. 

That does not mean I would not fight if necessary. If 
any foreign nation attempts to attack or invade the United 
States, I say the United States should go to war to drive 
that foreign nation back where it belongs. 

We should protect this country against all possible in- 
vasion, but if we go to Europe and undertake to settle their 
difficulties nobody can tell where we will end. 

I want to help England, but I am not in favor of an 
aggressive foreign policy that will take the United States 
into actual war. The bill as we now have it before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, of which I have been a mem- 
ber 18 years, it seems to me is a complete surrender of the 
responsibilities given the Congress by the Constitution and 
sets up a dictatorship for the President. The only branch of 
the Government that can legally declare war is Congress. 
I am opposed to taking that power away from Congress 
as the lend-lease bill attempts to do. If we pass the lend- 
lease bill there is little need of the Congress staying in ses- 
sion. The President will be able to do about as he pleases. 

The bill gives the President a blank check on the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money to be used for the defense of Britain 
or any other country, with no safeguards or checks. Let me 
say, incidentally, if we are to throw open the doors of our 
Treasury to Britain, we ought to know more about the ex- 
tent of British resources in this country. 

Under this lease-loan bill as now being considered by the 
committee, the President can sell, lend, lease, or give away 
our entire Army and Navy, except the men. If the President 
would not use such power why give it to him. 

So I say I am against any measure which gives away any 
part of the United States Navy or the United States air 
forces without congressional consent. 

I am for helping Britain in any reasonable way, but firmly 
believe in protecting America first. I think our foreign 
policies should be set up in America, not in Britain or any 
other country. 

I am in favor of giving England all the aid we can spare, 
but we must keep our American boys out of the firing line. 
We must also keep our naval forces out of foreign waters. 

I am in favor of giving aid to England without crippling 
our own defense, in other words, I favor sending supplies 
and armaments to Britain only in quantities that will not 
jeopardize the defense of our own Nation. 

As I see it there never was a time when it was so necessary 
we should think straight, keep our feet on the ground. Let’s 
not be carried away by the propaganda circulating every- 
where. 

As I have said in the Senate many times, my interest, first, 
last, and always, is in the United States of America. This 
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Nation has adopted the policy of aiding England, short ot 
war. I believe we should continue that policy. Give Britain 
dollar exchange, if and when that becomes necessary, but 
to do that I say it is not necessary to grant all these dicta- 
torial powers to the President as carried by the lend-lease 
bill. 

Now this is not a matter of partisanship with me. It is a 
matter of patriotism. Mr. Roosevelt is President of all the 
people. He is my President. I am glad to go along with 
him when I believe he is right. I have supported him when 
he is standing for things which are in the people’s interest. 
But when he leads us toward war my best judgment tells 
me I should oppose him. I certainly will not support 
him when every instinct in me, every reasoning faculty I 
possess, every sense I have of right and wrong tells me that 
the course he is asking Congress to pursue will lead to dis- 
aster. 

Another thing, I say it is just as foolishly wrong to kill 
democracy in the United States in the vain hope of establish- 
ing it “everywhere in the world,” to use the President’s lang- 
uage, as it was in 1917 to tell our boys en route to Europe 
that they were to go to war to end wars. 


I am for helping Britain in a reasonable way, even at 
heavy cost, but once more I must insist that we protect 
America first, and protect America effectively. 

In conclusion let me say, there never was a time when 
it was so necessary we should think straight, keep our feet 
on the ground. Let’s not be carried away by war hysteria, 
now so much in evidence everywhere. 

They have been fighting in Europe for 2,000 years or 
more, and probably they will fight for the next 10,000 years, 
for that is their philosophy—fighting is their philosophy. 

This measure is a complete surrender of the responsibilities 
given the Congress by the Consitution and sets up a dictator- 
ship for the President. It is in fact a war bill, transferring 
to the President war-making powers which undoubtedly be- 
long to Congress. 

Right now the next greatest step in protecting America 
first is to kill this so-called lend-lease, this lend-lose bill, 
that really is a war-dictatorship bill. 

I say keep out of Europe’s wars that are not our wars 
and make America strong enough that it can and will de- 
fend itself at any time, now or in the future. 


Behind the Scenes in Fighting Europe 


WE MUST LEAD IN BUILDING THE NEW WORLD 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Journalist 
Delivered at the Detroit Town Hall Forum, January 17, 1941 


HE first thing to be noted about the tremendous 
struggle now going on in Europe is that it is not merely 
another war between Germany and Great Britain for 

the leadership of Europe. It is not another phase of the age- 
old conflict between Germany, Great Britain and France. It 
is a profound and very deep social revolution, the gravest and 
most far-reaching that the world has seen since the French 


Revolution. As | go up and down this country I am fright- 
ened by the failure of my fellow-citizens to understand this 
fundamental truth. 1 cannot recall that I have seen in any 
utterance of President Roosevelt or Secretary Hull anything 
to indicate that they realize the tremendous forces that are in 
play. Most people talk as if it were merely a repetition of 
what happened from 1914 to 1918. They act as if Germany 
were the same kind of Germany and think that if we enter 
the war we shall again have no trouble in defeating the Ger- 
mans. ‘That is just about as far from the truth as it could 
well be. There is no comparison possible between the behind 
the scenes situation in Europe today with what was going on 
between 1914 and 1918. Undoubtedly, if Germany wins, 
Europe faces for some time to come a complete totalitarian 
system of government, but not necessarily for long. I do not 
believe that any system based on violence, murder, torture, 
limitless cruelty, fraud, deceit and intellectual and moral 
retrogression can last very long. In all history dictatorships 
have not demonstrated their lasting power. But whether 
Germany wins or loses there can be no outcome to this war 
but far-reaching revolution. 

This is clearly recognized in England. It was my good 
fortune to have been in London when the war began and to 
have seen with my own eyes the extraordinary courage, deter- 
mination and patriotism with which the people rallied to the 
defense of the government. This was not because they, all 
of them, had approved of the conduct of their government 


and its foreign policies in the years leading up to the catas- 
trophe. Far from it. There were plenty who freely admitted 
that their own government had a large share of the responsi- 
bility for the coming of this war, yet when it came they stood 
behind the government, though not behind Mr. Chamberlain, 
to such a degree that it can hardly be said that more than one 
per cent actively opposes the continuance of the war. Wher- 
ever | went and met the plain people, waiters, chambermaids, 
taxicab drivers, tram conductors, people on the trains, minor 
officials, every one of them was ready and determined to see 
the war through. In what spirit of fortitude and devotion 
they are carrying on now in the face of the horrible attacks 
upon England you know as well as I, for our newspapers are 
bringing us full and accurate stories of what is going on. 

I think I can illustrate this to you by two truthful inci- 
dents. The first is that of a woman who was dragged out 
from the ruins of her house in which lay dead her husband 
and two children. Said she: “If Hitler thinks he can put us 
down by doing things like this he is all wrong. We won't 
give in.” The second is that of a mother in an air raid shelter 
whose terrified child was sobbing and crying out to her 
mother: ‘““Make them go away’’—the hostile airplanes could 
be heard overhead. The mother found it necessary to apolo- 
gize for the child’s fright. She said: “Please excuse her. She 
doesn’t usually behave like this, but we have been bombed so 
many times.” I could tell you one incident like this after 
another. The letters that I receive from England are noth- 
ing less than amazing in their determination to hold out no 
matter what the odds, no matter how many the deaths, how 
terrible the loss and the suffering. I believe it to be beyond 
question the greatest spiritual victory of mind over force and 
suffering that the world has ever seen, surpassed only by the 
moral grandeur of the greatest of men, the half-naked 
Gandhi, who, by the nobility of his spirit and the unbeatable 
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power of his righteousness and non-resistance, has compelled 
the great British Empire to treat him as if he were the head 
of another great government. 

From the beginning of this war in the very finest British 
tradition there has been full and free discussion of what the 
aims of Great Britain ought to be and what the future 
Europe should comprise. Nothing has stopped that debate, 
nor has the government sought to do so, although it has itself 
refused to state its war aims. There is H. G. Wells, for 
example, the foremost English writer. He is for the complete 
defeat of the Germans, but he insists that when this war ends 
it is the plain people of England who must profit by the vic- 
tory. He has demanded that England when peace comes 
again shall abolish all titles, prerogatives and privileges. He 
and his group have issued a far-reaching “declaration of the 
rights of man.” They believe with Lord Macaulay one hun- 
dred years ago that “‘to reform is to preserve the watchword 
of great events.” ‘They are for a new and equitable distribu- 
tion of economic power. They feel that if England wins the 
war it will not be Winston Churchill’s achievement, nor that 
of any one but the plain people who are content to bear the 
burden of suffering and loss without hope of rewards or 
privileges or adequate recompense. If they are right we shall 
not recognize England after the war, whether it wins or loses. 

The latest and perhaps the most striking of the statements 
and forecasts coming from English writers and public men is 
the book just published by Prof. Harold J. Laski called 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” One of the spokesmen 
of the British Labor Party, he declares that revolution is now 
inevitable and has become necessary. He demands the social- 
‘zation of those vested interests in England which today, as in 
{918 stand in the way of the modification of the principle of 
State sovereignty. He believes, however, that England by 
itselt cannot bring about international union, just as he 
throws over all thought of its being brought about by another 
League of Nations or by any of the steps taken in the making 
of the Treaty of Versailles. He insists that unless similar 
privileged interests in other countries are similarly socialized, 
that is until there is a universally accepted social basis of 
modern life, no international structure can be reared on a 
lasting foundation. On this basis, however, he thinks that an 
international organization would be able to develop the unex- 
ploited sources of wealth for the benefit of the masses every- 
where. The basis of common interest then would be that 
equitable distribution of economic power for which Mr. 
Wells and his associates have called, and innumerable other 
spokesmen in England also, both in and without the Labor 
Party. 

Thus Prof. Laski’s conclusion is that there can be no peace 
without a new international order which abrogates some of 
the rights of the individual States. In his words it is a 
“choice between the dark days of privilege and the dawn of 
equal fellowship among men.” ‘That there must come out of 
the war an international organization was the belief that I 
tound wherever I went in England. For example, one of our 
own distinguished military officials in England, a lifelong 
soldier and a graduate of West Point, said to me that there 
must be some form cf international security after this war is 
over because, he said, hereafter “‘no nation can afford the 
soldier.” By that he meant that the whole modern military, 
total-war system has become such a terrific burden that no 
country will be able to support it in peace time hereafter. I 
am aware that this thing has been said after other wars, but 
please remember that never before have we had mechanized 
armies of such costly apparatus in all fields of warfare. Be- 
fore I left London I had two hours with a high official, one 
of the highest, who stressed this point to me, saying by way 


of illustration that an airplane could be purchased in the last 
war for $25,000 and today a similar one might cost $250,000. 
There is absolutely no limit to the legitimate expenditures of 
a government in war time; it is justified, for one thing, in 
buying enormous quantities of supplies of war materials in 
excess of its own needs, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy. 

To my astonishment I found officials in the British Foreign 
Office expressing the belief that the day of Britain’s colonial 
empire was over and that in the new world to come there 
must be a new method of handling backward nations in the 
interest of the natives concerned and of the whole world in its 
search for raw materials. English officials as they are, they 
believe that the day of England’s monopoly of her colonies is 
reaching an end. Yet over here I find only the fewest people 
who understand that a new order is coming. Not the horrible 
and impossible new order of Hitler, with its mad theories of 
race superiority, of subject groups, of Poles and Czechs 
merely the slaves of their conquerors without even the oppor- 
tunity of education, but a real league of nations in which 
there shall be no domination by victors, no imposition of a 
peace dictated by England and the United States or by any- 
body else. I have many reasons why I am opposed to the 
United States entering the war, but a chief one is that if we 
go in we shall fight without the slightest pre-vision as to what 
we are getting into, without the slightest agreement as to 
what we wish to achieve, without the slightest moral and 
spiritual preparedness to deal with the terrific forces of revo- 
lution and social convulsion which lie just under the surface. 

When I reached Germany I found a sullen, bitterly un- 
happy and discontented people, and I came out believing that 
of the older people above the youths who have been from 
childhood up indoctrinated with the foul Nazi ideology, fully 
75 per cent and more are opposed to the Nazi doctrines of 
Hitler and fully 90 per cent opposed to the war. I went into 
Germany believing that I should find it difficult to get in 
touch with any anti-Nazi. I took in a list of names given me 
by Quakers in London of people who were antagonistic to 
the regime, but I never used one name on that list. My diffi- 
culty was in finding any people outside of the military and 
the civilian officials and the party members who were not 
bitterly opposed. But their concern was far less with the 
future of Europe than with their immediate situation. Even 
men in uniform told me that they knew where the war-guilt 
for this struggle lay and that it rested on the present-day 
leaders of Germany. They asked me what I thought they 
could do about it since, if a man as much as opens his mouth 
or lifts a finger in protest, he faces the concentration camp 
or the firing squad. 

When I reached London again one of the first questions 
asked me, and I heard it constantly, was ““Well, what are the 
sane Germans thinking about the world that is to come?” 
My answer was that not a single German had suggested the 
question to me, that they were so bound up in their misery 
and so full of shame and rage and unhappiness as to what is 
being done in this war in their name that they could find no 
time to plan for the future. Planning is out of their hands. 
There is not a single newspaper which could permit a free 
discussion in its columns of what the new order of which 
Hitler speaks should be like and what it should not be. They 
are hopeless, helpless, hapless. I say are, because, while it is 
more than a year now since I was in Germany, I have kept 
in touch not only with friends in the Reich, but with return- 
ing travelers, officials and newspaper men and women, and I 
find that the pictures those who have just arrived give me 
differ in nowise from those I brought out with me. The Ger- 
man’s one hope and thought and prayer is for the end of this 
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war. The victories gave the thoughtful ones no joy at all. 
There was an uplift among the masses after the unbelievably 
swift and complete victories in Holland, Belgium and France. 
It was an uplift, I believe, due largely to the hope that they 
foretold peace. The Nazis made use of it, of course, but 
today, according to all reports, the glamour of victory has 
disappeared in the face of the reality of a second year of this 
horrible struggle. That the Nazis are aware of this popular 
unhappiness is evidenced by the fact that Dr. Robert Ley, one 
of the key men in the Nazi structure, the head of the Labor 
Front, has found it necessary to promise the German workers 
that just as soon as the war is won Hitler will abolish the 
work camps and compulsory military service, and will rely 
upon a small mechanized army. 

I recall the picture of a man high in official life, an old 
friend of years standing who came to visit me with great 
reluctance because he said he, in his high position, was being 
watched, and my reputation as an anti-Hitler American 
liberal was well known. He told me that he only ventured 
to stay a few minutes; that he could not see me again or 
entertain me in his home as he so wished to do. We talked 
for a very few minutes and then as he got up to leave he 
said: “Think of me and of my wife as two of the unhappiest 
people that you know. When the day’s work is done and the 
children have gone to bed my wife and I look at one another 
and try to read and to forget. We do not venture into the 
blacked-out city; we have no heart for dinner parties. We sit 
at home. Think of us when you get back to the free air of 
New York as two of the unhappiest people in all the world.” 

I found men like this one and many of the businessmen 
and economists expecting one thing for the future for Ger- 
many and that is the coming of Communism. They told me 
that they believed whether Hitler won or lost that within 
three years Germany would be completely communized—not 
from underneath by a proletarian revolution, but from above, 
a Communism imposed by Hitler as a result of war necessity. 
They hated the treaty with Russia and the alliance with the 
Bolsheviks as much as we should hate a similar alliance 
between our country and Russia today, but they said that it 
was not surprising, that Fascists and Bolsheviks were brothers 
under the skin and naturally drifted toward one another. 
They were convinced that if the war continued the alliance 
would become stronger because of the increasing similarity 
of the policies of the two governments. 

I cannot stress to you too strongly that this belief was 
concurred in by many American observers both in and out of 
our official life with whom I came into contact. One man 
after another said that if this war went on even two years 
there would be nothing left of Europe but chaos—famine, 
disease, the disruption of all normal community and interna- 
tional life in Europe, financial ruin, economic collapse. This 
was the view of the German businessmen, of Dutch bankers 
with whom I talked, of thoughtful English people. Only one 
German businessman ventured to doubt and he wore the 
button of the Nazi party. This is another reason why I 
think that the United States should not go into this war and 
prolong it, why I believe that we shall render a disservice to 
England if we actively participate. It is one of the terrible 
spectres behind the scenes in fighting Eurupe. One American 
official felt it so keenly that he said to me: “Il am for an 
ignoble peace and I do not care who knows it. The alterna- 
tive is too terrible.” 

This is one reason why I have felt so disappointed that 
the President of the United States did not take advantage 
of the interval before the coming of the Blitzkrieg when 
people were calling the struggle a “phoney war,” to offer 
mediation. I took the liberty of telling him on my return, 
when he kindly sent for me, that I should offer mediation 


were I in his place on even Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and odd Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays with all 
Sundays thrown in for good measure. This was, of course, 
long before the Blitzkrieg of May last. It was in line with 
the speech made by Premier De Geer of Holland on January 
3rd, 1940, when he said that the people of all countries in- 
cluding those at war, “should understand that it would be 
better to confess the errors of 1918 and to unite than to risk 
the general exhaustion and poverty.” Such exhaustion, he 
said, “would make Europe the victim of obscure powers 
affecting the civilization of all countries.” Although ‘almost 
entirely pessimistic,” the Premier said that the most hopeful 
signs were “voices in Europe and the United States which 
warn the world not to continue its present course but to try 
to find a peaceful arrangement. We know many millions in 
all countries are longing for the moment that nations now 
engaged in bitter struggle will again understand and trust 
each other.” In our present state of hysteria these words 
would be received when coming from anyone as those of an 
appeaser. They were the words of a man who did under- 
stand the grim character of the forces behind the scenes in 
fighting Europe and hated and dreaded Hitler. 

The die was soon thereafter cast. Europe and the United 
States, if we go in will be, in my judgment, swept along 
irresistibly in the whirlpool of this tremendous social convul- 
sion without even being able to control it, or to say where 
and when we shall emerge, or whether if we emerge we shall: 
bear anything like the aspect of our present political and 
social life. This is not a popular thing to say, yet many sound 
and true Americans are sounding this warning and they hate 
Hitler as much as men and women can, and they yield to 
none in their admiration and support of Great Britain. They 
are not appeasers. They are not pro-Nazis. They are not 
defeatists. They are men and women who for one reason or 
another are able to look below the surface and to see the tre- 
mendous eddying currents which are sweeping the world 
onward to its new fate. They do not want this country to 
be involved without the clearest understanding of the risks 
to which we will subject our country if we go in without 
some kind of that mental and moral preparedness which is 
indisputably essential if the long-range objectives are to be 
won. 

They have not forgotten that we went into the last war 
with the fine program of the Fourteen Peace Points and did 
not achieve them, and indeed achieved no peace, but merely 
an armistice—it was one of our peace commissioners, General 
Tasker H. Bliss, a rare combination of a great soldier and 
statesman, who declared at Paris that it was not peace which 
was being acclaimed, but merely a breathing spell in a forty- 
year war. His prophecy has come true largely because we 
entered the war unprepared and led by leaders who had not 
the courage nor knowledge, nor the moral force and power 
to stipulate in advance of our entering what the peace terms 
should be, or to insist upon them at Paris in the face of the 
intrigue, the underhandedness, the follies and stupidities 
which produced the worst peace in modern history and made 
inevitable the struggle before us which may easily leave 
Europe in total ruin, even if victory comes to those who, 
under heaven, deserve it. 

Every day brings us fresh and alarming news of the growth 
of famine, the rapid dwindling of all supplies, the tightening 
of belts, the lowering of the standard of living of all peoples. 
Yet on both sides there is again the fear of making peace. 
No one in England in his sane senses would trust the word 
of Hitler, and few in Germany would trust the word of the 
English or the Americans, since they laid down their arms in 
1918 in the faith and the belief that the Fourteen Peace 
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Points would prevail. The answer is that there is no faith 
left among nations—did not England betray Czechoslovakia 
and break its solemn pledges to that country? Is it not said 
of the United States that it has violated more treaties than 
any other country? Hence there can be no peace treaty which 
will endure at the close of this war save one that is founded 
on good faith, fair-play and justice, and with the offer to 
build a lasting peace through an international structure in 
which all nations shall have equal treatment and equal rights, 
even as our forty-eight States within the government of the 
United States. In other words no treaty with Hitler or any- 


body else will last which is not self-enforcing because of the 
justice of its provisions and the sincerity of its purpose to 
create a new, a better, and a warless world. In no other way 
will it be possible to defeat the terrific forces of destruction 
and evil now rising behind the scenes in fighting Europe than 
by the making of such a peace before Europe is in total ruin. 
I can conceive of no nobler task for the United States when- 
ever the opportunity comes, or one more in consonance with 
our own glorious national traditions than that of utilizing our 
great moral power and unselfish idealism to lead in the build- 
ing of the new world that is to come. 


National Self-Preservation 


IT WOULD BE STUPID FOR US TO GO TO WAR 


By HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, Chancellor N. Y. University 
Delivered at the Dinner Meeting of the Economic Club of New York, February 10, 1941 


HAVE been asked tonight to undertake the rather dif- 

ficult task of trying to put into words what might be 

called the position of the average man on the vital 
issues which are under consideration. It is a position not 
without its dangers. I am reminded forcibly of the young 
and untried preacher who found himself unexpectedly in 
charge of a large and fashionable congregation. It was the 
Lenten season and he realized that he must discuss with 
them the welfare of their souls. He waxed very eloquent 
on the subject and climaxed the sermon by the stern ad- 
monition: “You must repent in a measure or you will be 
damned to a certain extent.” 

The average man, I take it, finds himself rather be- 
wildered as he seeks to solve the equations with which he 
is confronted. On the one hand he wants to give the fullest 
possible aid to Britain but he very definitely wants to keep 
out of war. Again he wants aid for Britain to be so imple- 
mented as to be effective but he does not want to see the 
processes of democratic government curtailed more than is 
absolutely necessary in the situation. 

I believe that I speak the minds of great numbers of Ameri- 
cans when I say that leaving aside all questions of admira- 
tion for British courage, all that is sentimental and emotional, 
we find the really fundamental argument for aid to Britain 
one of purely enlightened self-interest. It is possible to dis- 
count very heavily the predictions of those whose fears run 
away with their judgment when they consider vague pos- 
sibilities of immediate armed invasion of the United States 
by a victorious Germany. It is possible to do that I say and 
yet be convinced as so many of us are convinced, that a 
German victory would be deeply disastrous to the future 
of these United States. We would inevitably become an 
armed camp with great proportions of our national income 
expended permanently for military purposes. Our standards 
of living would drop, our economy would be brought into 
competition with the economy of the totalitarian states. 
Even though military invasion of the United States never 
came we should have to be constantly on our guard against 
unfriendly powers holding both oceans, against what might 
happen to our neighbors to the South whom we are pledged 
to defend. In short we would face a situation totally with- 
out parallel in our entire history. Of that I believe most of 
us are now fully aware. 

I do not think we should be under any delusions as to the 
magnitude and stubborness of our desire to stay out of war. 


Wholly aside from other considerations, for us to go to war 
would be a stupid thing. It would over night impede the 
very results we are trying to attain—aid to Britain. Does 
anyone seriously suppose for a moment, that, to take but one 
example, public opinion on the West coast, would permit 
airplane shipments to Britain once we were at war and the 
threat of Japan loomed across the Pacific? I say that going 
into this war seems to me the most stupid thing we could 
do. I realize fully that the decision may not be ours to make 
and yet I think the problem is partly a psychological one. 
There is an ominous parallelism between utterances that one 
is beginning to hear now and those one heard in the months 
preceding our entrance into the World War. It seems to me 
that whether it is conscious or not there is a real and grow- 
ing tendency to fatalistic acceptance of the high probability 
of war in more and more quarters. Some of it 1 am certain 
is wholly sincere, part of it I have sometimes felt was in 
part at least an attempt to frighten the American people into 
procedures that they would not otherwise adopt. In any 
event more and more does it become apparent that if we are 
not careful, if we do not keep our balance, we are on the 
verge of developing a public opinion which is highly emo- 
tional and increasingly intolerant. I believe the American 
people are fully aware that any course that it pursues at the 
moment has danger associated with it. But there is a vast 
difference between the correct realization of that fact and a 
hopelessly defeatist attitude toward the necessity of sooner 
or later becoming involved in war. It is this defeatism to 
which I object. I admit my own deep personal prejudices. 
No man who saw one college generation of young men go- 
ing to war ever wants to see it happen again. Our psychol- 
ogy must be a psychology of maintaining peace, not of drift- 
ing helplessly into war. 

How far shall we aid Britain? There again is an equation 
with a large X. Who can tell? How do we know what the 
next few months may bring? It was this very unpredicta- 
bility of the situation which I suppose accounted for the 
very broad and general terms of the Lend-Lease Bill. And 
yet its very broadness and its vagueness have brought con- 
structive public criticism of a high order. We have been for- 
cibly reminded once again of the importance of our own dem- 
ocratic institutions. We who are one of the last democratic 
strongholds on earth struggling to defend and upbuild the 
ideals of democracy, we must make those ideals work. And, 
so far as this particular bill is concerned, we are having a 
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demonstration that they do work. It is no small matter that 
in an hour like this, legislative committees should hold 
hearings by those whose range of opinion is as wide apart as 
the poles. It is no small matter that an evident desire for 
unity like this important measure, pervades the minds of 
so many people. In the treatment of this bill we are setting 
an example of the very thing we are trying to defend. There 
should be, obviously, definite limitations circumscribing what- 
ever legislative powers are delegated to the Executive. There 
should be restrictions as to time, restrictions as to amounts, 
restrictions as to decisive steps, like convoys, restrictions as 
to consultation and information regarding large and deci- 
sive questions of policy. The bill in some form will be passed 
in the end. It should not be passed without proper curbs and 
restrictions. Where its language is so vague as to permit 
misinterpretations it should be corrected. There should 
most certainly be a limit in time and money to the delegated 
authorities. ‘There should be provision for consultation with 
Congressional committees. We are not ready to forget in 
considering such things that we are a democracy and that 
we are not at war. It is, I believe, the fundamental opinion 
of the American people that it wants to see as little curtail- 
ment as possible of the usual processes by which it is gov- 
erned. It is willing to see delegation of power when it is 
convinced that it is for the sake of efficiency. It wants to 
see that principle kept in mind throughout. As to the details 
of what such limitations may best be it has not made up 


its mind with great definiteness. But I believe that I am 
reflecting the opinion of a large section of our population 
when I say that realizing the necessity of some such bill we 
nevertheless are not convinced of the necessity of the ex- 
treme and unchecked delegation of powers contained in its 
original form. 

I have tried, if you please, to reflect in what I have said, 
a mood, or an attitude, rather than any detailed series of 
propositions, and I should like to end what I have to say 
with a plea for cool-headedness and for tolerance. Twenty- 
five years ago we saw what happened when a people was 
swept off its feet by a wave of emotionalism. Most of us 
were so much a part of that wave that we scarcely realized 
what was happening to our own minds. We all remember 
the propaganda, the slogans, the mounting hysteria, the sen- 
timentalism. And now we are again confronted as a people 
with a critical situation. As I have said before there are to 
me distressing indications that we are preparing to follow 
the same path once more. I should like to make a plea 
tonight that we do not follow it, that we do what we can 
to combat fear and intolerance and emotionalism and that 
we set out in the clear bright light of day to do the jobs that 
lie ahead of us—the job of aiding Britain, the job of keeping 
out of war, the job of interfering only so far as may be alto- 
gether necessary and compatible with the normal functions 
of our own institutions and ideals of democracy. 


Why They Came 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY WAS THEIR GOAL 


By W. J. CAMERON, Ford Motor Co. 
A Talk Given on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour, February 9, 1941 


T is a common assertion that the original settlers of this 
country came here in search of religious liberty. Spe- 
cifically, it is made of the Pilgrim Fathers, but it does 

not accord with the fact. The Pilgrim Fathers went to 
Holland for religious liberty, and found it there, and en- 
joyed it to the utmost of their desire, and from thence they 
brought it here. What the Pilgrim Fathers came here for 
was economic opportunity. 

Gov. William Bradford, in his “History of Plymouth 
Plantation,” which he began to write ten years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims, settles any doubt that may exist 
on that point. Bradford lived with the Pilgrims in Hol- 
land, and he says that when they came to Amsterdam “they 
saw fair and beautiful cities, flowing with abundance of 
all sorts of wealth and riches, yet it was not long before 
they saw the grim and grisly face of poverty coming upon 
them like an armed man, with whom they must buckle and 
encounter, and from whom they could not fly.” So they 
moved to Leyden, in Holland, where they worked at such 
employment as they could, Bradford himself becoming a 
fustian-maker, Edward Winslow a printer, one of them a 
brewer, another a hatter, two of them wool-carders, and so 
on. Yet so hard was their lot that many who came to 
them out of England to enjoy religious liberty with them, 
found economic conditions so insupportable that, as Brad- 
ford says, they went back home, choosing persecution in 
England “rather than this liberty in Holland with these 
afflictions.” Most pathetic of all is Bradford’s reference to 
the burden of that hard life upon the Pilgrims’ children, 


driving some of them to run away as sailors or soldiers. Be- 
sides, there was the constant threat of war. 

Then, as others have done in every generation since, and 
millions would be doing now if the gates were open, the 
Pilgrims came to the New World—to America. They 
had their religious liberty and that they brought with them, 
but they had no economic opportunity, they hoped to create 
that here. This nation had its birth from these and other 
settlers who felt the burden of economic scarcity and knew 
its power to blight every level of life. Life is not complete 
until its kitchen-side, its economic element, is mastered. 

That is why we never feel that we are dealing with 
merely material things nor stressing a materialistic emphasis 
when we speak of the economic element. Men are not made 
materialists by the possession but by the lack of adequate 
material supply. The Pilgrims in Holland were saddened 
by the devitalizing effect of scarcity on the ideals they tried 
to inculcate in their children, and all the world has been 
saddened to see how, under economic pressure and in hope 
to relieve it, large groups of mankind willingly have sur- 
rendered the higher elements of liberty for promises of bread. 
And, as from age to age History informs us with monotonous 
regularity, they lose both their liberty and their bread. 

Liberty is a trinity. It is the truth that makes men free 
—the truth in a three-fold relation. It first endows men with 
a sense of spiritual freedom—the truth concerning man as 
a living soul—without which it is idle to speak of or hope 
for any other form of freedom. Spiritual freemen cannot 
long remain political bondmen—they are bound to discover 
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and apply the truth concerning the life politic. And having 
attained these, and living in a manner not too unworthy of 
them, men begin to enter into economic liberty—the truth 
concerning things; for things are made to subserve the higher 
and permanent values of life. Surrender any element of this 
tri-unity of truth, and a blow is dealt to all. 

There seems to be an appointed order in these matters 
with which we tamper to our loss. It would seem that the 
economic liberation we desire, and toward which we have 
been moving for a century and a half, has its roots elsewhere 
than in itself, and if deprived of the nourishment of those 
roots, its growth is retarded. 

It is no disparagement of the nobility of those who first 


began to build this country to say that they came here for 
economic reasons. But it is a reflection on us if we fail 
to see that only their possession of those other qualities en- 
abled them to set forth so courageously and so completely 
on the economic enterprise. Such equipment as they pos- 
sessed never had been present in such balance at the founda- 
tion of any nation. And, in time, our economic sense will 
recognize that. The purpose of things—of all production 
and all exchange—is to implement political liberation and to 
serve moral liberation; and these in turn will widen the 
service of things. It is a great order of development, and 
it has attained here, not for our sake only but for all the 
world, the most serviceable “high” in history. 


Total Security 


—A CHALLENGE 
By CHARLES E. WILSON, President of the General Electric Co. 


Delivered before the Midwinter Convention of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, Phila. Pa., January 29, 1941 


ONIGHT I should like to submit to you what I 

believe to be a realistic view of both the world con- 

flict and its impact upon our way of life. Then, 
against that background, I should like to invite your con- 
structive consideration of a program—and of a proposal 
for an American Free Enterprise System constitutional con- 
vention, if you will. These I shall submit in the belief that 
with the support of this serious minded body of citizens, 
this program and proposal could result in a worthy contribu- 
tion to the solution of the exceedingly complicated problem 
of preserving our democratic way of life and our Free Enter- 
prise System in the dark decades ahead. In this statement, I 
am anxious to have you see evidence of an ambition to 
serve America—and you—rather than to seek support of 
a particular plan. In fact, it is my hope that all of this 
presentation will be received as an effort to serve the land 
and the institutions we all love so much. 

Now, certainly in these critical and confusing times, a 
clear conception of the character and significance of the 
world conflict is essential for obviously, if we are to proceed 
to the development of a program which will contribute to 
out total security—total security on our moral, physical and 
economic sectors—we must start from a realistic premise. 
And proceed we must promptly in the development of such 
a program. 

In truth, “It is later than we think”—and chaos can be 
the consequence of confusion and procrastination. 

In the course of this presentation, I may seem, at times, 
to express some thoughts which might be interpreted as a 
criticism of industry. Therefore, at the outset, I should 
like to establish understanding on that point. My whole 
career has been in industry, and, fortunately, the character 
of that career has been such that I have been brought into 
intimate association with almost every form of industrial and 
commercial enterprise. Out of these associations, there has 
grown a tremendous pride in the accomplishments of in- 
dustry, as well as an intense admiration and respect for the 
progressive citizens who, in the preponderant majority, com- 
pose it—the conscientious citizens in the shops and offices— 
in the drafting rooms—and in positions of management of 
every degree and kind, who, operating as organizations in 
enlightened enterprises, have given employment and enjoy- 
ment to millions of people, while providing America with 


the highest degree of economic security and the highest 
standard of living in the world. Therefore, in anything 
which I may later say which seems to suggest shortcomings, 
I hope you will see in my comments not a presumptuous 
inclination to criticize, but, instead, a positive indication of 
my infinite confidence in the ability of industry to do an 
even better job in the building of an even better America— 
a confidence which is coupled with a driving desire to have 
industry, as an integrated entity, go forward faster and 
more fruitfully that it ever has before. 

Having given you that assurance, I shall now proceed to 
outline my conception of the true character of the world 
conflict—with one intervening assertion. This is that, in 
order to save you time. I shall speak rather emphatically, 
assured that you will accept my words for what they really 
are—words which are merely the earnest expression of the 
convictions of some of your fellow-citizens who are con- 
cerned, above all else, with their country’s welfare—the 
carefully considered words of fellow-countrymen of yours 
who seek the collaboration of the splendid minds which 
comprise this body in finding the most effective means of 
preserving individual initiative and private enterprise as the 
mainstays of our economic life. 

What, then, is the true state of the world as I see it? It 
is this: 

The world is immersed in more than a war of historically 
conventional character. Our own beloved nation is involved 
in more than a temporary emergency, from which, after a 
few years, it will emerge, and return to “normal” living in 
a “peaceful” world—a world made “peaceful” by the fact 
that some “national leaders” had gained military ascendancy 
over others and had thus forced the signing of some papers. 
In the critical circumstances confronting the world in gen- 
eral, and our country in particular, failure to recognize 
these facts is not only unrealistic but dangerous. 

Instead, there must be a complete, realistic comprehen- 
sion of the fact that the world—our nation included—is 
passing through what history may later record as the 
second stage of a revolutionary movement of the masses— 
a movement born during World War I and likely to last, 
with intermittent armistices of one kind or another, for 
two or three decades more. We must fully realize that this 
is a movement based upon a sense of frustration—an emo- 
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tional manifestation frequently approaching unreasoning, 
sacrificial hysteria—and we must see that, as such, it can be 
turned to a course of reason only by reasonable and sacrifi- 
cial actions of a character which appeal to the emotions 
and the aspirations of the masses more than do the actions 
and the appeals to which they are now responding. 

Today, the practical controlling fact is that hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world have been persuaded, 
to the point of evangelistic conviction, that the capitalistic 
system is the cause of the economic insecurity of the com- 
mon man and that, as the root of his economic ills, this 
system must be drastically modified, or failing that, de- 
stroyed. 

Recognition of the revolutionary character of this world 
conflict will also lead to a fuller realization of the fact that 
Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler and the Japanese army leaders 
are but. symbols of this movement. Further, from this real- 
istic point of view, it will be seen that, notwithstanding 
the ruthless force exercised by these leaders in beating the 
more mature segments of their peoples into a state of resent- 
ful spiritual resistance, there is abundant evidence that they 
are strongly sustained as symbols by a preponderant majority 
of the generations under 40 years of age. These are the 
newer generations born and bred and ideologically condi- 
tioned under the almost exclusive influence of the “new” 
leaders. They are the generations which, after willingly 
sacrificing their political freedom, are now sacrificing their 
lives—and they make these sacrifices willingly because they 
sincerely believe that, through these leaders, a better and 
hroader form of economic freedom will be gained, either 
for themselves if they survive, or for succeeding generations, 
if they pay the supreme sacrifice. 

This realistic point of view also leads to the sad conclu- 
sion that should these symbols meet the disaster or the death 
so widely and so earnestly wished upon them, this revolu- 
tionary movement, most probably, would suffer no more 
than temporary confusion while substitute symbols were 
being elevated to leadership. Further, it suggests that such 
an eventuality might lead to chaos more easily than to a 
return to conventionality. 

But as a world movement, the scope of this conflict ex- 
tends beyond the sphere of these symbols. In the Central 
and South American countries, manifestations of it have been 
and continue to be common, and this is equally true of many 
parts of the British Empire. While the war aims of England 
have not been officially expressed, public speeches, parliamen- 
tary debates, the prominence given labor leaders, and many 
other indications of public sentiment supply ample evidence 
of the ambition of the British people. From this evidence, 
it may be clearly seen that the ardent aim of the millions 
of heroic common people in Britain, first to defend themselves 
against the dictators, and finally to destroy them, arises, 
basically, from the deep-held desire to insure for their masses 
and for their fellow men in other lands a much larger 
measure of economic freedom and security than the conven- 
tional capitalistic and imperialistic system has previously 
provided. True it is, of course, that they treasure the demo- 
cratic tradition, but let us be sure to see that they insist 
upon its preservation in an atmosphere of economic free- 
dom for all. 

Therefore, while political freedom has happily been pre- 
served in the British Isles, in its associates in the Common- 
wealth, and in the United States, it is important to remem- 
ber that in these countries many economic controls have been 
willingly granted to government by the masses of the 
people in exchange for promises and for performances serv- 
ing the mass revolutionary aim—more economic freedom and 


security. Hence, while, in this country, so far, we have had 
no more than an acceleration of the evolutionary process— 
rather than the revolutionary process—it should be borne 
in mind that the aim of the majority of the American people, 
as evidenced by their insistence that this acceleration con- 
tinue, has been substantially that of the revolutionaries. 
Further, it should be remembered that in the last national 
election. both presidential candidates, recognizing the aspira- 
tions of this majority, and realizing that this was a mass 
movement overshadowing all partisan considerations, pledged 
their efforts to an enlargement of economic security for ever 
larger strata of society—and that these candidates differed 
only regarding the manner in which this aim might be best 
attained. 

Now, if you believe as strongly as I do that this is a 
realistic appraisal of the aspirations and the forces under- 
lying the conflicts and confusions abroad in the world today 
—the conflicts and confusions which have brought civiliza- 
tion almost to the brink of chaos—your natural questions 
will be those with which I struggled—such questions as: 

What more can the Free Enterprise System do, in the 
face of this world revolutionary movement, heretofore un- 
matched, either in extent, or in emotional intensity, or in 
destructive potentialities ? 

How, in the midst of this dynamic world disorder, shall 
the capitalistic system—or what we, in this country, call 
the American Free Enterprise System—which, parenthet- 
ically, I should like to call the capitalistic system in its most 
constructive form—How shall this system of ours be sus- 
tained in its most useful form—the form in which it can be 
the primary provider of economic security for all of the 
people at all times—in times of peace and plenty—in times 
of depression—in times of national emergency—and in times 
of war? 

How may an ever broadening bulwark of public faith be 
built to protect this Free Enterprise System against its com- 
munistic and totalitarian enemies, as it seeks to serve this 
purpose? 

How may we control and conquer the causes of suspicion 
and condemnation which too often create breaches in this 
bulwark of public faith upon which the protection of the 
system depends? 

Basically, the answers to these questions seem simple. 
Practically, the solution of the problems they present is 
most difficult. 

The simple answer seems to be that again—and again— 
and again the financial and managerial components of our 
Free Enterprise System must prove, by deeds as well as by 
words, their full comprehension of their social responsibilities 
—their deep sense of public service—and their unmatched 
capacity to positively plan—to put into effect—and, if you 
will, to police, by self-imposed rules, a constitution for indus- 
trial and commercial progress acceptable to the majority of 
our people—people whose economic security and destiny are 
vitally affected by the decisions of these controlling com- 
ponents of the system. And in the circumstances surround- 
ing us today, who will doubt that this action must be prompt 
and positive, and of a character which will demonstrate, 
beyond the chance of successful challenge, that the public- 
spirited people administering private enterprise inherently and 
actually excel the people comprising political organizations— 
no matter how sincere the intentions of the latter may be 
—as instrumentalities for insuring an ever increasing measure 
of economic freedom and security for all of the people— 
save the indolent—all of the time. 

Never before has the American Free Enterprise System 
been confronted by such a serious challenge. And never 
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before has there been—and perhaps never again will there be 
—such an opportunity—or such an obligation—to prove the 
full worth of this system as an efficient, economical and trust- 
worthy servant of society. Moreover, in these dark days we 
may be sure that, as the American Free Enterprise System 
sees this enlarged opportunity—as it assumes this greater 
obligation—and as it proves still more fully its worthiness, it 
will re-establish emotional bonds of mutual regard and 
respect between all elements of our economy—the bonds of 
national unity which will serve as a firm foundation for our 
moral security—the first fortification of our political and 
economic freedom. 

Happily, it may be stated as a fact that this first fortifi- 
cation is rapidly rising, and, that being true, the comforting 
consequence is that behind it there is rising, with equal 
rapidity, the vast and varied reservoir of materials required 
for our physical security. For that physical security, our 
immediate necessities have been repeatedly and comprehen- 
sively stated by our commander-in-chief, and by those drawn 
from management, labor, and government upon whom he 
has placed the responsibility of organizing, coordinating, and 
leading our immense industrial resources, to the end that our 
nation may be in fact—and on time—the “arsenal of democ- 
racy.” Therefore, on the subject of our necessities for physi- 
cal security, let it be enough for me to say here that every- 
thing I have heretofore said tonight has had as one of 
its most important aims the lending of emphasis to the 
urgency of meeting our physical needs, as well as our moral 
needs, for national security. Further, I hope that I have 
helped to make clearer the fact that these physical needs are 
so frightfuly pressing that absolutely nothing else—no other 
conceivable consideration—can possibly be important enough 
to justify the slightest interference with maximum progress 
in the provision of these materials to the full extent of 
industry’s total capacity. 

For my part, I am sure that enlightened industry in every 
part of our land is fully conscious of that fact, and I am 
equally certain that it is proud of the additional fact that its 
experience, its skills and its forms of organization place it in 
front-line position to provide most of the materials needed in 
this great emergency. That being true, no one need doubt 
that industry will do its full patriotic duty, and no one need 
fear that, in the performance of this duty, it will fail to 
employ every resource required for the provision of the mate- 
rials needed for our nation’s physical security, just as fast 
as human ingenuity and an intense desire to serve makes 
possible—and that, I’m sure, will be awfully fast—for, after 
all, you know we are Americans. 

However, as we proudly remember that we are Americans 
capable of performing production miracles, let us not forget 
that the deliberative processes of democracy are inherently 
slow in arriving at decisions—particularly in times of crisis— 
and that much of the defense delay which distresses our 
nation today is due to the very processes we are preparing 
to defend. This is said not to criticize the democratic process 
—for that I hold to be the greatest form of free government 
that man has ever devised—but I do say that, as a nation, 
we must place the responsibility for deferred and indecisive 
action where it belongs—upon the whole people, whose reac- 
tions and aims are slowly reflected through the democratic 
deliberations of their Congress. 

To this, I may also add that many of the delays within 
industry itself may probably be traced to the fact that the 
democratic deliberative process is also a common practice in 
the determination of decisions within the institutions of 
enlightened enterprise. 

Now, for continental physical security, the relative order 


of urgency seems to be the provision of materials and the 
training of men for the Navy, for the Air Corps, and for the 
Army—closely followed by the need for enlarged reserves in 
our power and transportation facilities. In the broader and 
more realistic sense, we must see that defense materials for 
Britain, or for any other nation combating the supporters of 
the philosophy of force, are, in fact, an integral part of our 
own national defense. Here, again, the realistic view will 
clearly reveal that, as a nation, we must now be prepared to 
pay any price for the time we have lost—and for the time we 
require to actually provide for our own national and hemi- 
spheric defense. Taking that view, we shall see that so long 
as any aid we give Britain or any other nation gives us this 
precious time, we serve ourselves best—even selfishly, if you 
will—by submerging all other conflicting and confusing con- 
siderations until after this elemental purpose of our aid has 
been served. 

Therefore, as we now come to a consideration of our eco- 
nomic security, I wish to re-emphasize, with all the force at 
my command, the fact that the requirements of our physical 
security come first, without quibble or question—and that 
any economic consideration must be immediately subordinated 
the moment it comes into conflict with our primal concern 
for the protection of our lives and liberties. 

Now, against this background, I should like to present the 
program I mentioned at the outset—a program which 
attempts to establish a general pattern of the stages and steps 
I consider essential to the further fortification of our political 
freedom and the extension of economic freedom to our whole 
society through the instrumentality of the people who com- 
prise the American Free Enterprise System acting in close, 
cordial, and constructive cooperation with the people who 
comprise the Government of the United States. 

While the steps under the various stages will be set before 
you in what appears to be the approximate order of their 
importance, I am sure it will be apparent that each is not a 
distinct, successive step. Obviously, some require continuity 
from the time of their initiation—and these I shall try to 
identify as I go along. Others are overlapping in various 
degrees. And still others are temporary. Nevertheless, their 
interrelation will be clearer, I think, if you have the relativity 
of their importance in mind. 

Connected with the relativity of these stages and steps, in 
terms of importance, I should also like to emphasize the 
importance of timing the actions I shall propose by stages. 
This I consider extremely important, because some of these 
steps, taken too soon or too late, could very easily have an 
effect contrary to that sought. 

Also, it will be evident that some of the elements of this 
pattern are logically within the province of government— 
that others are logically within the province of private enter- 
prise—and that still others are of an uncertain category. The 
point to be re-emphasized in this connection—and it is a 
point requiring very special emphasis—is that the components 
of the private enterprise system should take the initiative in 
defining the obligations the whole system can and will posi- 
tively assume—while, collaterally and coordinately, it defines 
those obligations which it will actively support government 
in assuming. In this suggestion, I present no thought of 
arm’s-length cooperation, overshadowed by suspicion between 
government and business. Instead, I seek arm-in-arm concord 
and coordinated effort in the common good—the kind of 
concord and effort which can, in my judgment, eliminate the 
causes of conflict, competition, and confusion between govern- 
ment and business. 

At this point, also, I should like to recall my earlier 
remarks tonight suggesting that we might very readily delude 
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ourselves if we fall into the error of laying our plans on the 
premise that when the next peace papers are signed, the 
national emergency will cease, and we shall return to that 
nebulous state known as “normal living.” I recall these 
remarks in order to make the point here that, in my belief, 
world conditions in 1943—and 4—and 5, coupled with an 
acceleration in the obsolescence of defense materials, will 
require this nation to devote much more of its energy and its 
substance to defense production than is generally believed 
probable by the majority of people today. Therefore, while I 
believe that the peak of defense production and employment 
will be passed during the next two to four years, I am also 
of the opinion that the prospective reduction in employment, 
after this point has been passed, may be measured in terms 
of three to six million people—rather than ten to twenty 
million, as some quite sincerely believe—and in my estimate 
I include those who may lose their jobs, both in direct defense 
production and in the production of normal needs, the 
demand for which can diminish—unless the private enterprise 
system, in cooperation with government, starts right now to 
plan the way to keep all employables employed. 

For our economic security then, upon which our cherished 
democratic way of life and our dynamic Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem may depend for survival during the coming dangerous 
decade, I submit this program: 

The first period in this program I identify as the “recovery 
stage.”” This is the stage in which we are now, and in which 
! believe we shall remain until the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production (Unadjusted) averages 140 
during a two months’ period. This figure roughly represents 
the absorption of 90 per cent of all employables and approxi- 
mately the same percentage of all effective production 
capacity now available. 

In this recovery stage we need: 

(1) First—a sincere, determined, and unswerving devo- 
tion to democracy—coupled with a clear understanding of 
and infinite patience with its deliberative processes—and 
need I say that this is a primary and everlasting essential ? 

(2) Next—universal respect for the rules which the 
people, through their freely chosen representatives, establish 
for the protection of their rights—which is, of course, only 
another way of saying, universal respect for the sanctity 
and the spirit of the laws of our land—quite obviously an 
eternal essential. 

(3) Next—a wholly free and enterprising system of 
free enterprise—another continuing necessity. 

(4) Next—full-time employment of all employables— 
and, of course, this, too, is always essential to total eco- 
nomic security. 

(5) Next—the free flow of all goods, purchasing power, 
and enterprise capital for production. 

(6) Next—the encouragement and development of new 
inventions, accompanied by aggressive pioneer product pro- 
motion, (Parenthetically, I submit this essential in eco- 
nomic security as a very special responsibility of electrical 
engineers )——and this, too, is a continuing necessity. 

(7) Next—rural electrification, and the industrializa- 
tion of agriculture, to the end that a strong agricultural 
economy and contented people on our nation’s farms may 
be the constant companions of and constructive contributors 
to a strong industrial economy comprised of contented 
people. 

(8) Finally, in this stage—development of hemispheric 
self-sufficiency, through the development of South America 
as a source of raw materials—a development which should 
be subsidized, if necessary. Clearly, this, too, is a con- 










































tinuing necessity, as I shall later try to emphasize in con- 

nection with another reference to our relations with South 

America. 

These, then, are the requirements of the recovery stage. 

Now we come to what I label the “stabilization stage’’— 
the period immediately after the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production (Unadjusted) has averaged 
140 for two months. The necessities in this stage are— 


(1) First—credit and price control against inflation— 
against long-term commitments of durable consumer goods 
purchases—and against nonessential personal loans. 

(2) Next—maintenance of a full supply of normal 
needs of a nondurable character to all strata of society— 
still another continuing necessity. 


(3) Next—an acceleration of the modernization of 
industry—including within that identity all utilities— 
power, transportation, communication, etc. Again a con- 
tinuing necessity, to the end that we may always be in a 
position to provide more goods and services for more people 
at less cost. 

(4) Next—gradual reduction in governmental activi- 
ties, expenditures, and loans connected with all nondefense 
purposes in the conventional field of private enterprise. 


(5) Next—taxation to balance the nondefense budget— 
a step which, with the one just passed, you will notice I 
place in the second stage of this program because we want 
no restraints upon employment and increased purchasing 
power in the first. 


(6) Next—industrial development of the Temperate 
Zone of South America—another continuing necessity, 
which should be aided by subsidy in the degree necessary. 


(Here may I interrupt this step-by-step presentation long 
enough to say that special emphasis is given to the develop- 
ment of hemispheric self-sufficiency and to the industrial 
development of the Temperate Zone of South America for 
these reasons: 

It is my belief that, no matter what the outcome of the 
present phase of the foreign revolutionary movement may be, 
political and economic slavery—if not actual slavery—will 
widely prevail. Fleeing from this slavery—a slavery which 
will be most intolerable to the best minds in the war-torn 
countries—the oppressed will find ways—no matter how 
perilous these ways may be—to migrate to this Hemisphere, 
hoping that here, in the still New World, they will find a 
haven where a new beginning in an atmosphere of freedom 
may be made. Similarly situated, our forefathers of every 
race and creed did this in the 17th and 18th Centuries, and 
just as, in these centuries, our forebears from across the seas 
developed our continent, these 20th Century immigrants can 
develop the South American continent to the advantage of 
themselves—of the countries of their adoption—and of the 
whole Western Hemisphere. Therefore, humanitarian con- 
siderations connected with these prospective immigrants sug- 
gest that we help our South American neighbors to indus- 
trially prepare themselves to support these people—while the 
latter, in turn, are preparing themselves to make their contri- 
butions to the industrial growth, to the crafts and culture, 
and to the security of the continent to the south of us. 

In addition to this humanitarian consideration, self-interest 
suggests this help because a strong, self-sustaining, self- 
defending South American continent will obviously add im- 
measurably to hemispheric security and hence to our own 
security, at less cost to ourselves ultimately. 

Further, with their industry growing, and creating, as 
industry always does, great middle classes which are the main- 
stays of any nation, our South American neighbors could do 
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much to replace our present and prospective loss of normal 
trade with the rest of the world—and, again, this would serve 
the common interests of both continents—and strengthen the 
bonds of mutual understanding and good will. 

As I leave this brief consideration of hemispheric collabora- 
tion, I should like to make very clear that what I have in 
mind is, in fact, collaboration with the interests of our neigh- 
bors in the Americas the primary concern—and not com- 
mercial exploitation of the character which, too often, has 
created hemispheric discord. ) 

Now, returning to our step-by-step program, we come to 
what may be called the “backlog building stage”—the stage 
during which we undertake to dam up a part of the demand 
for goods, in order that we may have a reservoir of nonessen- 
tial unfilled wants in reserve for the days ahead, when employ- 
ment connected with defense could diminish in a degree 
sufficient to be dangerous to our economy and to our way of 
life. This is the stage which will be reached when the 
Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial Production (Un- 
adjusted) has averaged 145 for two months. In this stage 
we shall require: 


(1) First—further credit and term restraints upon dur- 
able consumer goods purchases, and nonessential personal 
loans. 


(2) Next—the encouragement and expansion of indi- 
vidual, industrial, and governmental reserves in cash or its 
equivalent. This we may accomplish through— 


(a) Personal savings, induced by the active promo- 
tion and sale of Government Savings Stamps and bonds 
of small denominations—stamps and bonds which serve 
the additional purpose of providing the people at large 
with a means of sharing in the financial support of our 
national defense effort. 

(b) Increases in the amounts of payment, the exten- 
sion of coverage, and the extension of the time period 
under our unemployment insurance laws. 

(c) Increases in the amounts of payment and the 
extension of coverage under our social security laws. 

(d) Medical and hospitalization insurance on a na- 
tional scale for the people of our country whose insuf- 
ficient incomes do not permit them to purchase this pro- 
tection from private organizations. 

(As I propose larger commitments under our unem- 
ployment and social security laws as a socially desirable 
form of accumulation against adversity—and as I invite 
the initiation of a national insurance plan to cover medi- 
cal and hospitalization expenses, for the underprivileged, 
I, at the same time, propose that all of these activities 
be jointly supported by contributions from every indi- 
vidual prospective beneficiary under these plans—by all 
employers—and by the government.) 


(3) Next in this stage—drastic curtailment of all gov- 
ernmental activities, expenditures, and loans connected 
with all nondefense purposes in the conventional field of 
private enterprise. 

(4) Next—restraints on business expansion loans for 
nondefense purposes. 

(5) Next—taxation for reduction of the National Debt. 

(6) Finally—the diversion of the major portion of sales 
promotion and advertising expenditures to the speculative 
promotion of pioneer products. 


Here the catalog of requirements of the backlog building 
stage is concluded. 

And now I come to the final stage—the stage when the 
private enterprise system will meet its most serious challenge 
——and therefore the stage which we may very consistently call 


the “Free Enterprise System Challenge Stage.” This is the 
period after the Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial 
Production (Unadjusted) has declined—mark this word 
“declined”—to an average of 150 for two months. 

Then, indeed, at this time when our future economic secur- 
ity is at stake, we must call upon all of our vision and 
imagination—upon all of our resources—upon all of our 
ingenuity—and, above all, upon the same deep sense of service 
that now motivates us, as we move forward in providing the 
materials for our physical security—to the end that all em- 
ployables will be kept employed—and that the preponderant 
majority will find employment on the payrolls of the private 
enterprise system. 

With these thoughts in mind, then, these are the needs in 
this most critical stage: 

(1) Here I submit, in all seriousness, as a first step— 
prayer and the wholehearted practice of the Golden Rule 
—and this, I hardly need say, is a continuing, compelling, 
and comforting requirement—and, happily, that fact is 
gaining greater force with each passing day as a bedevilled 
and bewildered world seeks the solace of divine inspiration 
from the source of all righteousness and all human rights. 


(2) Next—Passing from this sublime step to one more 
material—liberal credit and term expansion, as a strong 
stimulant to purchases of all kinds. 


(3) Next—More goods and more services for more 
people at less cost—first of all, more and better housing 
for more people at a price they can afford to pay—then, 
more and better furnishings of every kind for these houses, 
to the end that, within the means of their occupants, these 
houses may be converted into comfortable, convenient, and 
happy homes—then, more consumer goods of every char- 
acter at lower cost—and, finally, low-cost distribution as 
a means of filling the people’s wants at the least possible 
cost. Of course, more goods and services for more people 
at less cost is another continuing necessity. 


(4) Next—Intensive sales promotion and advertising. 

(5) Next—Intensification of industrial and utility mod- 
ernization. 

(6) Next—Conversion of surplus defense plants on pri- 


vate property to the production of goods for the normal 
needs of the Nation. 


(7) And, finally, permanent government public works. 


With this outline of the requirements of our most chal- 
lenging stage, I conclude my presentation of the stages and 
steps—with the reminder that, as heretofore stated, all of 
the foregoing is an attempt to first present a realistic view 
of the forces underlying the world conflict, and then to pro- 
vide a specific basis for discussion, to the end that, together, 
we may find the way to best insure our moral, physical and 
economic security—the total security I feel we must have if, 
amidst the destructive forces flooding the world with false 
philosophies, the democratic process and the American Free 
Enterprise System are to be preserved in their most useful 
form. 

This, then, leaves only a suggestion pertinent to an earlier 
statement that “the components of the private enterprise sys- 
tem should take the initiative in defining the obligations the 
whole system can and will positively assume—while, collat- 
erally and coordinately, it defines those obligations which it 
will actively support government in assuming.” 

This proposal is that, with this whole presentation as a 
starting point, public-spirited leaders in finance—in industry 
—and in commerce consider what kind of a program they can 
develop, to which they can gain the whole-hearted support 
of those elements representing 70 per cent of the financial, 
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industrial, and commercial power of the private enterprise 
system. ‘Then, having established the obligations of business 
—the manner in which these obligations would be discharged, 
and the manner in which business would exercise internal 
self-discipline, they should urge equally enlightened leaders 
in labor and agriculture to proceed to the same end. Then, 
finally, after all factors have reconciled their differences and 
reached an agreement upon the responsibilities they would 
jointly discharge, government—the servant of all the people 
—could have a clearer definition of the public service the 
Free Enterprise System could be definitely relied upon to 
supply. And, collaterally, government could be constructively 
presented with a clear definition of the province within which 
it could operate in the common interest, with the firm and 
full support of all elements of the private enterprise system, 
as well as with the support of the general public. 

This suggestion is made with a deep realization of the 
difficulties involved—but it is also made with a comprehen- 
sion of the fact that the private enterprise system is faced 
with two alternatives—either private decisions will be made 
and enforced by public-spirited and fully supported leaders 
in finance, industry, commerce, labor, and agriculture—or 
public decisions will be made and enforced by the government 
of the whole people for the whole people. ‘Therefore, it must 
be seen that, if no way can be found to make and enforce the 
first kind of decisions, there can be little justification for 
resistance to the second kind. 

And at this point let us recall to mind some impressive les- 
sons of history. 

The Magna Charta was the work of a few wise and cour- 
ageous men whose minds and hearts were brought into con- 
cord by their common zeal for service in the common good. 
This, too, was true of our own Declaration of Independence 
—and of our cherished Constitution. Yes—these historic 
guides to greatness were the work of a few men whose words 
and ideas, falling like a pebble in the center of the pool of 
world thought, set up ever widening circles of acceptance and 
support. Now, as I propose the gathering together of a few 
wise and courageous men from the ranks of free enterprise— 
men whose minds and hearts are in concord because of their 
common zeal for service in the common good—men whose 
work could be the composition of a constitution for the Free 
Enterprise System—I remind you of the process whereby 
progress is made. 





And as I do so, I also assert that it is the duty of the Ameri- 
can Free Enterprise System to fully recognize the advent 
of a new and dangerous era, and, recognizing that fact, to 
adjust itself in a manner which will permit it to freely exer- 
cise its full potentialities for service to the public, while pre- 
serving its entirely consistent purpose of producing a profit. 
The call to the people who comprise the American Free 
Enterprise System today is the call that all Americans must 
heed—no matter what their walk of life may be. It is a call 
best expressed in the words of John Milton, recently quoted 
by a famous American editor. Milton’s cry was— 
““Awake—arise—or be forever fallen.” 


Tonight, as I repeat that challenging call to you, I am 
certain that we shall meet it—and I shall conclude this 
lengthy presentation with a statement of the conviction upon 
which this certainty is based. 

First—I am completely confident that, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and dangers before us, the public-spirited citizens 
who preponderantly comprise the American Free Enterprise 
System will see in this new era, not an occasion for disheart- 
enment and despair, but, rather, an inspiring and challenging 
opportunity to regain both the full faith of the common 
people and the cordial, constructive support of the servant of 
all of the people—the Government of the United States. 

Further—it is my firm conviction that my enlightened asso- 
ciates in industry, commerce, and labor will seize this chal- 
lenging opportunity with a clear, deep, and broad conception 
of the social obligations of the American Free Enterprise 
System—the system upon which all of us rely in some way or 
another, no matter what our occupation may be. 

Holding this conviction, I am equally certain that, with 
this complete comprehension of our opportunities—of our 
obligations—and of the character of the challenge confronting 
us, we shall all play our full part—earnestly, enthusiastically, 
and effectively. 

And, finally, my most positive and most comforting convic- 
tion is that, as we thus play our full part in sustaining the 
dynamic character of our democracy, we shall have the soul- 
stirring satisfaction of knowing that we have done our full 
duty—the duty of providing our noble nation with the solid 
foundation of moral, physical, and economic security—the 
solid foundation of total security upon which we, as a free, 
friendly, and united people, shall continue to courageously 
construct an ever greater and grander America. 


Railroad Regulation 


THE PUBLIC IS INTERESTED IN FAIR TREATMENT 
By M. W. CLEMENT, President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Deiivered before the Pittsburgh Traffic Club, January 24, 1941 


OMEONE has said that from the beginning of the 
Christian era to date, the wealth of the world, as 
measured in the way we think of wealth, has increased 

but half of one percent. annually. 

That has nothing to do with these remarks, other than 
to indicate a sense of proportion. 

The longest depression in that period lasted some 500 
years—from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Renais- 
sance. Again, that has nothing to do with these remarks, 
other than to keep you from getting discouraged! 

If you were to drive down the old Roman Road that 
leads from Madrid to Toledo, built by Caesar and resur- 
faced by Primo Rivera some 2,000 years later, as you come 


to the hill upon which Toledo stands you will find around 
the top of the hill the wall of the Romans. Farther down 
the side of the hill, outside the wall of the Romans, you will 
find the wall of the Visigoths. Farther down the hill, toward 
the base, you will find the wall of the Moors. Inside the 
city, you will find the old palace of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
It is a city that was once a leader of the world; a city that 
once had 250,000 inhabitants and now has 25,000 or less; 
once a thriving city of wealth, whose municipal bonds, if 
there had been such a thing at that time, would have been a 
legal investment, but which today would just be pieces of 
paper. 

This is of interest here only as it points out that prosperity 
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comes and goes; four times has this city stood out and four 
times has it gone down—each period representing a cycle 
of prosperity in the march of time. 

This world has just passed through a period of its greatest 
prosperity—from the battle of Waterloo to the second battle 
of the Marne; a period of supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and the Anglo-Saxon philosophy, based on individual 
ownership of property, of land, of the home, and individual 
initiative; a period that can best be characterized by the 
fall of autocracy and the rise of representative government; 
a period within which this country has seen the transition 
from most of its wealth in land to a relatively small pro- 
portion in land; a period within which a change has been 
effected from the greater part of its people being suburban 
to just the reverse—the greater portion urban and the lesser 
suburban. 

This change in the lives and habitations of the people has 
been accompanied by a change in social and political philo- 
sophy. The ups and downs in an industrial economy are 
much more difficult for the masses of the people than the 
ups and downs in an agrarian economy. Not only throughout 
America, but throughout all the democracies, and through- 
out most of the countries of the world, whether democracies 
or autocracies, change has taken place accompanied by an 
unrest of the people which has kept at least part of the world 
more or less at war for thirty years. And today war threatens 
to envelop the whole world on a scale heretofore unknown 
to man. 

To us in America the implications of the present situa- 
tion are startling—both as regards our domestic affairs 
and as regards our international relations. Domestically, 
there arises among other questions one which might be put 
this way: As the praetorian was once accustomed to auction 
off the crown of Caesar, shall we all come to the point 
where blocs and groups with axes to grind will auction off 
our representative form of government? Internationally, 
there arises the question whether democracy—which in my 
view is essentially defined in terms of the rights of the in- 
dividual—shall survive. 

If we are to continue as a free people, with free institu- 
tions, a republican form of government, and not a socialistic 
or an autocratic state, if the great industries and businesses 
of this country are to remain privately owned and privately 
operated, they will have to face constructively the change 
that is taking place in their relationships with the public, 
with the people they employ and with the people who own 
them. That change epitomized in one word is “regulation”. 

The business of transportation is public service. It employs 
a vast army of men; it has a great army of investors; it has 
essentially professional management, which at this time is 
firm in the conviction that the industry can adapt itself to 
changing conditions and meet the demands of a rapidly 
changing world. 

If one observes the undercurrents in political and social 
life of today, it will be found that they deal with certain 
conceptions which are loosely expressed by catch phrases 
which “label” them, and which people often do not analyze: 
such as “power” and “wealth”; men who “run” America; 
men who “control” industry; men who “control” wealth; 
“malefactors”, “economic royalists’, and so on. 

If one could ignore and forget these meaningless and 
provocative phrases and seek to get the kind of clear per- 
spective you get when one understandingly reads the annals 
of ancient history, he would have a picture of several dif- 
ferent forces striving for a mutual aim, yet failing to recog- 
nize the common objective, and each wondering where the 
other is going. In current phraseology, these aparently di- 


vergent forces may be designated as Government, Labor 
and Business, with the best of the individuals engaged in 
them, striving hard with mental and personal integrity. 

On the one hand is Government—a few able men work- 
ing tirelessly and intelligently, with a vast widespread or- 
ganization, trying to settle all the business and economic 
problems of the country; many of them men who have had 
little business experience, and little or no sound business 
philosophy ; little, if any, understanding of employe relation- 
ships, often inclined to accentuate the trivial; some smart 
but lamentably unsound in the realm of economics. 

On another hand is Business, with little, if any, under- 
standing of the government, or government policies; as un- 
wise in politics as the politician is in business, not knowing 
where the government is heading, and not knowing exactly 
where business is heading—too close to its own particular 
business, perhaps to recognize the problems of other activi- 
ties and the newer and pressing economic and social questions 
of the day. A business men is successful only because he has 
good judgment and ability to organize, administer and pro- 
duce results in his own particular line. 

These two groups, while they have the same birthright 
and may be blood relatives, find it difficult to understand 
each other—the emotional temperament of the one clashing 
with the practical temperament of the other. The desire for 
power of the bureaucrat; and, at times, his arrogant ap- 
proach, his lack of responsibility, does not team with the 
desire for accomplishment, the ambition, the independent 
and, at times, narrow view, and the responsibilities of the 
business man. 

The third force—Labor—not fully understanding either 
of the other two and, at times, caring less, recognizing its 
power—its efforts largely have been for the immediate cash- 
in-hand pay-day policy, and opportunistic in character. In 
the past, Labor has had little thought for the future, and 
has tended to place responsibility as to its welfare on govern- 
ment and on industry, with little or no assumption of re- 
sponsibility itself. Labor, however, has made so much pro- 
gress that its lack of responsibility is commencing to plague 
it, and its more able, far-seeing leaders are fast realizing 
where their responsibilities lie. They are manifesting a 
willingness to meet industry somewhere other than at Wash- 
ington, and to treat with industry on an even basis. 

What is the Government? It’s the nearly 130,000,000 
people of the United States, with their chosen representatives 
in the various elective offices—Federal, State and sub-divi- 
sions of the States. It’s all of us. 

What is Business? It’s the nearly 130,000,000 people of 
the United States in whatever gainful occupation they are 
employed, or fit to be employed. It’s all of us. 

What is Labor? It’s the nearly 130,000,000 people of 
the United States who work, or are willing to work. In this 
country honest Labor has always been regarded as a mark of 
dignity, and we all take pride in believing that we are part 
of Labor, no matter what position we are called upon to 
fill. It’s all of us. 

So, there you are—130,000,000 of us—Government, Busi- 
ness, Labor—each branch is all of us. But, in each branch 
there is a different set of leaders, and the problem that con- 
fronts us is how can the leaders in each group synchronize 
and afhliate with the leaders in the other groups to the com- 
mon good? 

When minds can’t think clearly to a sound conclusion, 
they always reach out for some indefinable panacea that, 
like a Mother Hubbard, covers everything and touches 
nothing; or not being willing to approach by the obvious 
way, on account of difficulties they think they cannot sur- 
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mount, they approach by the devious route, blindly refusing 
to recognize the greater defects involved in that course and 
its results. 

Business and its leaders have been investigated and re- 
investigated. ‘Their frailties, errors of judgment and mistakes 
have been aired to public view time on end, shaking the pub- 
lic confidence in them, belittling them; painting them as 
black as possible. Yet, there is no doubt that if the two 
other groups and their leaders had gone through the same 
pillorying, the result would probably have been less com- 
plimentary to them. 

But recriminations and revilings get nowhere. Human na- 
ture is human nature. It does not change much. 

On the assumption that human frailties affect the heads of 
those three prevailing forces somewhere near alike, can we 
readjust our relationships with each other so as to go for- 
ward? 

We can. 

No two big business are alike. What is the solution for 
one is not the solution for the other, but the “ear marks” 
are similar. 

In the transportation industry, a quasi-public business, 
all three of these forces are strong and contending. 

It is the genius of man that has made for all progress 
in the course of human events. 

If you were to stop and quickly try to write the names of 
a dozen people who, in your time, had contributed much 
to progress, you would be hesitating before you got very 
far. And your neighbor, sitting alongside of you, would 
probably have made up a different list. 

If you were to make up a list of those who contributed 
nothing, it would probably take you to the end of your life. 

The history of progress in this land of free enterprise is 
to be found in the individuals, each of whom makes such a 
contribution as an individual that he becomes a captain of 
tens—a captain of hundreds, of thousands, of tens of thou- 
sands—all attained by virtue of his individual thought and 
leadership. 

As this country grew, society became more diversified 
and more complex. It brought forth great institutions, led 
not by the genius of wae man but by the genius of many 
men, each contributing in his own way that the progress in 
his own chosen industry might be ever upward and onward. 

It was not unnatural that these institutions, particularly 
those close to the every-day life of all the people, should 
eventually do things that people do not like. 

As far as the transportation industry is concerned, it was 
through such clashes with the people that regulation has 
come. And as to it, so in time is regulation coming to the 
rest of you, in whatever line of endeavor you may be. 

It is to that regulation that these remarks, more or less 
as it relates to the transportation industry, are directed. But 
he who runs may read and draw a parallel for his own 
industry ; and out of it may see that new government, which 
is rising in this country to control the lives of the people, 
and presumably to provide regulation for the best interest 
of the nation. 

The Rail transportation industry is ewned by the people, 
serves the public, and is manned by a million men. 

Most of the men employed in this industry, have started 
young, and on an equality with their contemporary fellow 
employes in the industry. For those who make good, ad- 
vancement is the reward. As they contribute, so do they 
advance. Men who have been 15, 20 or 25 years in this 
industry, have had an opportunity to learn. In that period, 
out of the million, those who are best fitted for leadership 





have advanced. They advance in proportion to the contribu- 
tion which they make; and from those who have contributed 
most there eventually come the leaders in this industry. 
After this 20 or 25 years of experience and training, these 
men are equipped to lead and upon their shoulders rests the 
responsibility of the transportation industry. 

Their industry today is regulated in practically every 
State of the Union, and very much so nationally; regulated 
by men whose foremost qualification (in the very nature of 
things political) seems to be that they shall have had no 
experience in the industry they regulate and practically none 
in regulation itself. But that perhaps is the way it should 
be. Spare us from the professional regulators. Spare us from 
a Commission made up of ex-railroaders. They would spend 
not some but practically all their time trying to tell us how 
to run our business. 

In discussing with the distinguished General Counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads measures of regula- 
tion that were proposed for the railroad industry, the query 
was put to him as to how rail transportation was able to 
survive with all the regulation it got. Out of a profundity 
of experience and long association with these matters, his 
reply was that except for its absolute indispensability to the 
public, the industry never would have survived the regula- 
tion that has been superimposed upon it. That should raise 
in your mind the question as to your own industry; its size; 
its essentialness; and its survival in the face of modern 
regulation. 

Nevertheless, it is hard to believe that anyone in the rail 
transportation industry would recommend the abandonment 
of regulatory laws or their enforcement by a properly con- 
stituted commission. 

But, when those who are in the regulatory profession 
seek, through legislation, powers that aggrandize their posi- 
tions to the point where they can impose upon the people 
their own judgment, their own will, and their own ideas 
of managerial functioning, then they depart from the field 
of regulation and step out into the field of managerial 
bureaucracy; which bodes no good for the industry that is 
being regulated, nor the patrons who are automatically regu- 
lated with it. 

The tendency of regulatory bodies has always been to 
slide away from that which they were created to accomplish, 
and to invade the domain of management; a field for which, 
by reason of lack of knowledge and experience, they are 
unfitted. 

Men who have failed elsewhere often seek positions on 
these regulatory bodies. Appointment to these bureaus comes 
partly for ability; partly in payment of political debt; partly 
through the desire to take care of relatives; so that unless 
surrounded with every precaution, the average is bound to 
be mediocre. 

Every phase of national activity is gradually becoming 
subject to regulation. 

Laws are written, the motive for which is controlled or 
at least very much influenced by whatever particular phase 
of national thought happens to be in the political ascendancy 
at the time. Many of them are hastily prepared ; practically 
all create bureaus to cover their enforcement, and into these 
bureaus come men who often interpret the laws to suit 
themselves, to the point where even those who wrote the 
laws would not recognize them in their new interpretation. 
Through the authority given these bodies when they are 
created, they almost automatically become self-perpetuative 
regulatory units. 

While regulation in its inception was a matter of fairness, 
justice and equity, and not a matter of restriction, the growth 
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of it has gone so far, that in some of the regulatory statutes 
—access to the courts is being denied—denied to such an 
extent that it has been deemed wise by Congress to provide 
that the decisions of these regulatory bodies are reviewable 
by the courts. One may wonder with the rapid promotions 
from these bureaus to the courts, whether the courts them- 
selves will furnish an answer to this problem. 

My own view is that quasi-public institutions performing 
a public service such as the railroads perform, should be 
regulated. 

There are three groups who are interested in that regula- 
tion: the owners; the employes; the public. 

The owners’ interest should be protected by people of their 
own choosing—the Directors, if you please. 

As to the employes: Labor should be as much interested 
in the welfare of the industry as are the stockholders, since 
both are partners in the same venture. Labor is represented 
by two elements, both of which have their origin in labor 
itself: One is the management; and the other is the selected 
representatives of labor for collective bargaining. Both of 
these elements are responsible to labor and for labor. The 
one probably represents labor’s long-range viewpoint; and 
the other probably represents labor’s short-range viewpoint. 
Their relations with each other, in the end, require regula- 
tion. These two, together, should create, out of their own 
experience, joint machinery to handle those regulatory mat- 
ters which have to do with labor. Always with the idea of 
eventually arriving at a solution, the problems should be 
jointly reviewed, jointly discussed, and jointly decided. If 
an impasse is reached, these two, together, should assume the 
responsibility for determining how a solution shall be reached. 
Machinery provided by the government—regulation provided 
by the regulated. 

The public demands that there shall be no discrimination. 
The public is interested in fair and equitable treatment. The 
public must have some place where they can go with their 
injuries, real or fancied, if they cannot receive what they 
think is equitable treatment at the source of their annoyance. 

The competitive units of the business themselves require 
some place where their own internal squabbles can be ad- 
judicated. 

The industry as a whole needs some place where it can go 
for sanctions, to keep it from unwitting violations of the 
anti-trust statutes. 

Taking it all in all, regulation is a very necessary feature 
of the transportation industry. 

Those matters which have to do with the managerial side 
of the business should be left to the industry itself. The 


managerial functions within a given property, or between 
the properties themselves, should be left with the railroads 
and their associations. 

The rail industry, as an industry, would have difficulty 
continuing to exist without some central functioning or- 
ganization of its own, such as it has today. 

The more that the regulators direct themselves into 
the proper channels of adjudication, interpretation, and en- 
forcement of the law, the better regulation will become and 
the greater national service will the regulators perform. 

The more the regulators assume to manage, the more 
they volunteer as “experts” in railway operation, the less 
efficient the regulation will be and the less efficient will the 
industry perform. 

More recently, it would seem that the railroads and the 
Commissions are coming nearer to a common understanding 
as to the proper functioning of regulation. The closer they 
get together, the nearer will the mandate of the representa- 
tives of the people be fulfilled. When the regulated and 
the regulators can sit down and arrive at a common under- 
standing as to the methods and functions of regulation as 
far as a certain industry is concerned, the better it will be 
for the industry; for the people; and for the country. Again, 
machinery provided by the government—regulation provided 
by the regulated. 

Well, men of Pittsburgh, men of industry, men of manu- 
facturing, men of transportation: We are meeting together 
tonight at a time of great national need. We are meeting at 
a time of maximum regulation of human endeavor in this 
land of free enterprise that we have ever experienced. 

I have suggested the principles that I believe are adapted 
to the prosperity of industry and of our country in normal 
times; but it is also my conviction that they are sound 
principles in the critical times that confront us now. 

In these times, industry has a great part to play, but that 
fact means that it has also a very great responsibility. We, 
in the railroad world, are making it a point of honor that 
we shall discharge in full measure that high responsibility, 
and are trying to work to the ends outlined here. 

I believe that every other American industry, in its own 
way, proposes to fulfill its responsibility to our country and 
our posterity. 

But, I also believe we should pledge ourselves, our re- 
sources, and our abilities, that, despite regulation, despite 
interference, despite all other handicaps, we shall all con- 
tribute our utmost endeavor to the end that this great 
country of ours shall be armed not too late, but “ON 


TIME”. 


The Challenge of Newer Days 


HAVE YOU GOT IT IN YOU? 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Former Presidential Candidate 
Delivered at Lincoln Day Dinner held in New York City, February 12, 1941 


spending a week-end with the man who I think is the 
greatest public figure in the world—Winston Churchill. 
With that gracious, complimentary hospitality for which 
he is famous, he proceeded into a discussion of the respective 
operations of the American constitutional system and the 
English constitutional system, in order to demonstrate that 


if RECENTLY had the very stimulating privilege of 


under the English system, defeated candidates for high office 
remain connected with government, while under the Ameri- 
can system they retire to private life. 

An he was lamenting, as a complimentary gesture to me, 
the difference in the American system that required the re- 
tirement of Presidential candidates to other occupations. 

I suggested to him as a loyal American, in defense of our 
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system, that perhaps ours had the advantage because they 
had with them political figures always, while we had a con- 
venient method of retiring them. 

We meet here this evening as members of the Republican 
party, and people all over the country are meeting as mem- 
bers of the Republican party, to honor the name of Abraham 
Lincoln. And also citizens who are not members or active 
members of political parties are likewise paying their respects 
to that immortal figure. 


Sees Neep For HEROES 


It’s good for a nation to have its heroes. It’s fine for the 
people of a nation to turn in reverence toward those heroes. 

We in America have three distinguished political figures, 
three persons that instinctively everybody, every year, turns 
to. 

Frequently in the last several years when I’ve had to 
visit Washington, as all people must these days, and when 
the smoke has gotten too thick, and the conversation too 
heavy at night, I’ve climbed into a cab and I’ve driven past 
the Washington Monument, and Lincoln’s Memorial, and 
on out to Arlington to the tomb of Robert E. Lee. 

These are the men, irrespective of politics, that all Ameri- 
can hearts turn to as the three great figures of our public life. 
And the qualities that made of them the heroes of this 
country are as much a compliment to the people of this 
country as they are to the men themselves. And the three 
ot them had one common quality. And that was the quality 
of magnanimity. 

George Washington said that “without more tolerance 
for the views of others this nation cannot survive.” And 
Robert E. Lee said: “Although I’ve fought the North be- 
cause I thought it was seeking to take from us our most 
cherished right, I have never seen a night that I have not 
prayed for the people of the North.” And Abraham Lincoln 
said: “‘With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 


FaitH Is STRENGTHENED 

And so, as I say, a thousand times at least, I’ve gone by 
that tall shaft that pierces the sky, and that classic temple 
with the simple brooding figure of Lincoln contained in it, 
and on to the stately home of Robert E. Lee. I have caught 
a spiritual value and a real faith that the American people 
after all worship most, not partisanship, nor bitterness, nor 
vindictiveness in their public leaders, but love of mankind 
and magnanimity and tolerance and understanding. 

Those men, and each of them also, had another faith and 
another belief. George Washington, without whose talent, 
without whose sacrifice, and without whose ability this nation 
could not have been created, struggled throughout his public 
career to bring the people into union. 

And although Robert E. Lee, giving one of the finest 
minds and the utmost energy in the struggle for the political 
beliefs that he believed in, yet when the arbitrament of 
battle went against him, he settled down to a simple job, 
and preached to all who would listen to him that America 
must be united. 

And Abraham Lincoln—his whole career was to build 
of these United States a united country. 

Eighty years ago tonight Abraham Lincoln, on his way to 


be inaugurated as President, was traveling across my home 
State of Indiana to make a speech in Cincinnati. 
He had lived in that State twenty-five years before as a 


boy. And I think we all can see him now, that simple soul, 
that great mind, that man who could love even those he 
fought, and knew how to fight without vindictiveness. 
We can see him now, the great brooding figure praying 





somehow that through these difficult times a united America 
will arise that will save us in this world of turmoil. 


ParTIES Born IN CRISES 


The history of party government in the United States 
follows a fairly simple pattern. Parties in the United States 
are born in times of great crisis and struggle. Perhaps some- 
times they’re reborn in such periods. The first two political 
parties were the Federalists and the Democratic Party, or 
as it then was called, the Republican Party. And they grew 
out of the struggle and the necessary problems in connec- 
tion with the establishment of our government. 

And in a few years the Federalist party died and the 
Democratic party went on because the Federalist party be 
came a party of negation, while the Democratic party, under 
the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, remained a positive 
party. 

And then in the time of Andrew Jackson there arose the 
Whig party, a party of opposition, a party of negation, a 
party that offered no other program to Jackson’s except that 
Jackson was wrong, and it existed for some twenty-five 
years and then a great moral issue arose in America. And 
because the Whig party found nothing in that issue except 
compromise, except the adoption of clichés, except the play- 
ing to local prejudices, it passed away. 

And in its place in the struggle for freedom came the Re- 
publican party. We were founded to preserve freedom. That 
was the reason for our coming into being, and if we will 
but remember that we cannot fail. But if we become like 
the Whig party, merely the party of negation, merely the 
party of opposition, merely those who find fault and who 
in one of the critical moments of history find nothing nobler 
to do than compromise, this great party will pass from the 
scene. 

And I am here to speak to you tonight to challenge you 
to a higher destiny than the destiny of compromise and ne- 
gation and failure and death. 

Miss Boothe has said it so well here tonight. The Demo- 
cratic party in the struggle out of which the Republican 
party was born as the champion of freedom, the Demo- 
cratic party was the champion of slavery, but at least it was 
a champion of something and it survived. 

Here we are, at this moment, in this peaceful ballroom, 
untouched, happy, gay, buoyant, little troubled, and yet, 
within a distance that I recently traveled by a roundabout 
way within three days, bombs are dropping, destroying 
cities, lived in by free men, free men like us, and some men 
rise and say “That’s no problem of ours. Let’s preserve 
America alone.” 

Although he made some stops on the way, it took Abraham 
Lincoln eleven days to travel from Springfield, IIl., to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to be inaugurated President of the United 
States. 

And it took George Washington, I believe, if my historical 
remembrance is correct, eight days to travel from Mount 
Vernon to New York to be inaugurated. 

As I say, within the last two weeks, by a roundabout 
way, I traveled ten, twenty, thirty times as far as they went 
in three days, and thus the world has collapsed in size. 

I doubt if in the history of parties any party had such a 
golden opportunity as presents itself to the Republican party 
tonight. 

Where is the Republican that’s not enamoured of it? 
Where is the Republican that doesn’t want to meet the chal- 
lenge of this newer day? 
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Finps OpporTuNITyY GREAT 


If the Republican party now tonight, and tomorrow, and 
the next day begins to preach a positive doctrine, if we be- 
gin to say that here are free men like ourselves strug- 
gling to preserve themselves; here is a war that will de- 
termine the course of American history; here is a war 
the outcome of which will determine whether or not the 
standard of living of every man in the world will be 
raised or lowered; here is an international situation that 
by reason of its very chaos offers the opportunity to 
America for world leadership, then there can follow this 
war not alone an economic system in America but an 
economic system throughout the world that will offer to all 
men a fuller life than has ever been known or ever can be 
achieved within the narrow limits of any nation, 

It’s always true in times of trouble that real opportunities 
come. Just as a party cannot live in negation so a system 
or an ideology cannot live in negation. Look back across the 
pages of history. Any ideology, any belief, any religion, any 
system of government or of life that begins to contract and 
to narrow itself begins to die. 

Here is the democratic way of life and men say—I hear 
them argue it seriously—that it can die in Belgium, in Hol- 
land, in Norway, in France, it can even die in England and 
still we can preserve it in America. If we can, we render 
false all the pages of history. 

And yet we have the opportunity. If we but adequately 
and immediately give to those fighting men of Britain merely 
the equipment with which they can win we can make of 
democracy not a dying doctrine but an expanding doctrine, 
and we can be the arbitrators, we can be the dictators, we 
can be the ones who determine that there shall be a peace 
where all men will have the right to live under freedom 
and not under slavery. 


Attacks New DEAL 
There is a party in power, a party not the Democratic 


party—the New Deal party, without faith in people be- 
cause its idea of winning elections and controlling votes is 
by the method of government pressures and expenditures. 
We have a party in power that does not understand the basic 
functioning of the free enterprise system; we have a party 
in power, although today it has at last grasped the mean- 
ing of the international situation, yet no later than 1933 or 
1934 dumped the London Economic Conference that might 
have saved all of this chaos of war and confusion and death 
and bombing. 

Here lies our opportunity. We know how the free enter- 
prise system operates. We know that if it’s permitted to 
function it can create for all men more than any man has 
heretofore known of those who must work. Here we are. 
We know what the international situation is. We know 
the necessities of a program to save those fighting men. 
People of the Republican party, I give to you this challenge 
in the year 1941: Have we the vision, have we the ability, 
have we the leadership to take America down this glorious 
path that’s offered to us? I have no doubt that we have. 

I remember when I was serving in the previous war. I 
was in the Field Artillery and there was a boy in my bat- 
tery who was transferred to the infantry. We had a sergeant 
in my battery who was what we call hard-boiled, and his 
way of training the men was to keep shouting at them as 
they failed in their drills: “Have you got it in you! Have 
you got it in you!” 

And this boy in my battery who was transferred to the 
infantry was trained under that sergeant. And after he was 
transferred to the infantry he was sent out on a wire-cutting 
expedition in No Man’s Land. As he got part way out he 
began to lose his nerve and then he could hear as though 
it was whispered on the voice of the wind, “Have you got 
it in you! Have you got it in you!” and he went on and 
today he’s the proud wearer of the Croix de Guerre. 

Republicans of 1941, have you got it in you? Thank you 
very much. 


University Ideals and Democracy 


THEIR FAILURE HAS BEEN PRIMARILY MORAL 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR, President of Yale University 
Delivered at Yale University at a meeting on “The Universities and National Defense”, February 11, 1941 


NY attempt to define exactly the nature and scope of 
American university ideals is a sure device for throw- 
ing a faculty meeting into confusion. But it is equally 

certain that whatever may be the comprehensive definition 
of those ideals, underlying them as a fundamental basis stands 
the principle of service to the nation. It is set forth in our 
charters, emphasized in our traditions, and exemplified in our 
practices. It was crystallized in the conviction of our colonial 
ancestors, the founders of Harvard and Yale, that the suc- 
cessful operation of a free democracy depends upon citizens 
who have been educated. We further make the correlative 
assumption that the university finds in the guarantees offered 
by political liberty the best assurance of its own particular 
purpose. It is true that learning may flourish under a benev- 
olent despotism; but the course of history indicates that few 
despotisms are enlightened and almost ali are short-lived. 
Both from the obligations laid upon them and in their own 
interest, the American universities must serve in the preser- 
vation of free institutions. 


When our forefathers emphasized the value of education 
in a democracy they may or may not have recognized con- 
sciously that the qualities of the ideal scholar are closely akin 
to those of the ideal citizen. But it is so. There must be in 
the citizen an intellectual interest and experience, if he is to 
serve the state with intelligence; there must be in the scholar 
a sense of moral responsibility which shall transmute his 
knowledge into the higher wisdom. In the report of one of 
my predecessors, President Jeremiah Day, written in 1824, 
the process of a Yale education was defined as “discipline and 
the furniture of the mind.” In this emphasis upon discipline 
President Day may have been pointing to an essential of reli- 
able citizenship. It is certain that he believed it to be vital 
to the highest scholarship. Nothing is more difficult than the 
pathway to learning, and it cannot be made smooth by intel- 
lectual capacity alone. It can be successfully traversed only 
by those capable of developing and exercising the sterner 
virtues: courage, honesty, and unremitting self-sacrifice. He 
who would achieve learning, whether from the spur of fame 
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or because of the inner urge for knowledge, must follow the 
course set by Milton’s young hero: “scorn delights and live 
laborious days.” 

Such qualities, essential to learning, are precisely those 
which must characterize the citizens of a successful democ- 
racy. It has been through their vigorous exercise that the 
western democracies of Europe and the United States ac- 
quired their power. The failures of those same nations during 
the past twenty years are to be attributed directly to the 
absence of such qualities. We can appreciate, from the van- 
tage point of history which gives us hindsight, the lack of 
intelligence they displayed in the political, economic, and the 
social fields of action. But we can also see that the failure 
has been primarily moral, resulting from unwillingness to 
face difficulty, from a lack of courage, and from a shirking 
of responsibility. 

There have been those who, in search of a scapegoat, at- 
tempted to trace world disaster back to a single factor such as 
the Versailles Treaty. The explanation is too simple and rests 
upon a complete misreading of history. This is not the occa- 
ion to present a defense of that document. But it is useful 
to remember that the Treaty was designed primarily not as 
a measure of justice, a worthy but a hazy ideal, but rather 
of security; a system which would save the democracies of 
Europe from a repetition of the disastrous war which had 
bled the world white. This security was based upon two 
general concepts, expressed in practical form in the Treaty. 
The territorial arrangements made at Versailles, so long as 
they were maintained, guaranteed Europe against any attempt 
on the part of Germany, revived and again aggressive, to 
undertake a war of revenge. The Treaty also provided, in 
the League of Nations, a plan of so-called collective security, 
whereby all the states of the world would unite against a 
single aggressor. 

The main tragedy of the years that followed the last war 
is to be found not in the system set up by Versailles but in 
the utter irresponsibility of the democracies in their feeble 
efforts to operate it. We can now recognize the fatal mistake 
of the British and French in failing to strengthen the League 
while the opportunity was still theirs; the yet more deadly 
mistake in permitting it to disappear as a factor of interna- 
tional peace under the attacks of Japan and Italy. They 
wished to stay out of trouble; they were unwilling to give 
full force to economic sanctions or risk a military or naval 
engagement with Italy. It is easy to see the magnitude of the 
error into which they were led by their timidity. 

But even after the death-blow delivered by Italy to the 
League in the Ethiopian adventure and the loss of prestige 
thereby sustained by the Western democracies, the territorial 
conditions of the Versailles Treaty still protected them from 
a German attack. Czechoslovakia controlled the bastion of 
Bohemia and hindered any German offensive in Central 
Europe. The disarmed Rhinelands left Germany’s western 
flank open and unprotected. These conditions formed the 
hasis of the Locarno Pacts of 1925; freely accepted by the 
Germans themselves, they were an essential aspect of the 
European international system of good faith and a guarantee 
against a renascent and aggressive Germany. 

In 1936 Hitler proceeded to tear up the Locarno treaties 
and to send an armed German force into the Rhinelands. 
Europe had reached the turning point in the history of the 
decade, perhaps of the century. Had the French and the 
British possessed the intelligence to recognize the meaning 
of the German move and the courage to implement their 
intelligence with action, Hitler would have been helpless. 
But again they desired to stay out of trouble. Again they 
were unwilling to assume the responsibility for action which 


they guessed to be right but which would have called for 
moral qualities that were lacking. All the world knows the 
result of their passivity. Once protected from the French 
threat on the west, Hitler could turn his attention to the east, 
and bit by bit, as one takes an artichoke apart, could incor- 
porate under his control first Austria; then, at the Munich 
Pact, the Sudetenlands; in the following spring he achieved 
the conquest of all Czechoslovakia; in the autumn he was 
ready for the attack on Poland and for the general war. The 
British and French, so anxious to stay out of trouble, thus 
found themselves in the worst kind of trouble. Unwilling to 
accept the risk involved in extinguishing the incipient blaze, 
they were caught in the overwhelming conflagration. 

There is no lack of comparable irresponsibility on the part 
of the United States during these same years. We emerged 
from the last world war with an intense desire for peace and 
for the prosperity which we saw ahead. But we were quite un- 
willing to pay the price involved in the maintenance of peace. 
We wanted our cake and wanted to eat it. We withdrew 
from all political responsibility in Europe and turned our 
back upon dangers of the future. The penalty was deferred. 
For a decade and more the troubles of Europe touched us 
merely as an economic inconvenience. But when, in the 
middle thirties, it became clear that the materials for a new 
conflagration were being heaped up, so far from assuming 
the responsibility for helping to disperse them, we touched 
the limit of irresponsibility. By our neutrality legislation 
we gave implicit assurance to any aggressor that, so far as 
America went, he might launch his attack without fear that 
his victim would receive our help. We jettisoned the Ameri- 
can doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas and paralyzed our 
means of action. One can imagine the amazement of the old 
Kaiser at Doorn when he read the Neutrality Act and won- 
dered how it was that Adolf Hitler had hypnotized the 
United States into making a free gift of that for which the 
Kaiser had had to fight America and from which proceeded a 
major cause of his downfall. We made this surrender not 
as the result of an intelligent study of the international situa- 
tion, but merely because we wanted to stay out of trouble; 
and thereby we heaped up more rouble. 

Inevitably one must draw from the history of the past 
twenty years the lesson so often reiterated, and as often dis- 
regarded, that not wealth alone, nor material armament, but 
moral quality is essential to national defense. As President 
Wriston puts it, the political and military success of Hitler 
has followed upon his assumption of the moral initiative. 
The ultimate weakness of the totalitarian programme relative 
to democracy is obvious. But Hitler gave it at least tempor- 
ary strength by stealing the positive qualities which first made 
democracy: intelligence, courage, self-sacrifice, the sense of 
responsibility. 

These are the qualities which according to our ancient tra- 
dition characterize the ideal product of our universities; in 
so far as we provide for their intensive culture we are serving 
the democratic cause. 

There is no established technique for their production by 
the universities. I do not believe that our purpose will be 
greatly aided by a revolution, great or small, in our course of 
study. The defense of democracy is not better assured by the 
establishment of courses on patriotism, even if they could be 
devised. We deceive ourselves if we believe that the moral 
qualities we seek will result from added emphasis upon the 
study of the social sciences, history, or the field of interna- 
tional relations, desirable as such courses may be in them- 
selves. It would be futile as well as dangerous for the univer- 
sity to attempt to impose upon its teachers and students any 
frozen interpretation of history or politics, no matter how 
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“patriotic” in character. Once the university became the or- 
gan of a propaganda demanding the acceptance of this doc- 
trine or that ism, it would have closed its doors to our 
primary principle, the unhindered search for truth. We must 
beware that, in seeking to assure the existence of free insti- 
tutions, we do not destroy their vitality. 

In meeting its obligation to train men for the defense of 
democracy the university is not called upon to, nor should it, 
depart from the maintenance of its traditional ideals. Our 
duty beckons us rather to an intensified service in behalf of 
them, to preserve the atmosphere in which those ideals may 
flourish and not be slighted; to inspire every teacher and 
student, every course of study, whether in the arts or sci- 
ences, with their influence; to inject their spirit into all our 


personal relationships upon the campus. For while we may 
not impose specific doctrines in the social, economic, or polit- 
ical fields, we must hold fast to a firm and definite creed: 
that there is a difference between right and wrong which 
cannot be destroyed by any negativist philosophy; that there 
is a distinction between the truth and the lie, between courage 
and cowardice, between the moral initiative and cynical ir- 
responsibility. We believe that it is part of our university 
experience to make the distinction and to give effect to it. 
Such a creed is essential to the fulfilment of the university 
ideal, whether applied to pure scholarship or to preparation 
for citizenship, whether in time of emergency or in the days 
of peace to which we look forward. Through loyalty to this 
creed we serve in the defense of democracy. 


The Rebirth of Democracy 


THE GROWING UNIFICATION OF THE ENGLISH SPEAKING WORLD 
By THOMAS MANN, Author 


Delivered at Federal Union Dinner, 


T is just by chance that I am the first speaker tonight, 
and perhaps I should apologize, being still something 
like a newcomer in this country, a so-called alien. But 

I think, and you, probably, will agree, that under the present 
circumstances the word “alien” has lost an extraordinary 
amount of its importance. What will it mean in the world 
in which we all live? This world has become small and the 
universal scene of one and the same battle—of a battle, 
which is a battle of faith and conviction, a religious battle in 
which the problem is the same everywhere. A World Civil 
War is raging which has no longer anything in common with 
the national wars of the past. National frontiers are in 
the process of fully breaking down, and by no means are 
present emotions conditioned any longer by nationalism and 
patriotism, but by the world perspective, by faith, by the 
most universal and basic problems of men. One says no 
longer: I am a German, an Italian, a Britisher, an Amer- 
ican; one says: I believe in the higher ideals in man, in his 
relationship to the world of the spirit, in right, in free- 
dom. Or: I believe in force, in high explosive bombs and 
bestiality. That which was formerly called high treason 
is an everyday occurence, it has become simply the accepted. 
No follower of the faith in force, no hater of democracy 
shrinks from betraying the interests of his country if it 
is necessary for the victory of his Filth-Faith, and the dig- 
ging of the grave of freedom, democracy, humanitarianism. 
We have seen that in Norway, in Holland, in France, and 
if we haven’t seen it in America yet, it is due perhaps to 
the fact only that here the situation has not come to such a 
point that party allegiance clearly and obviously takes pre- 
cedence over national allegiance in this World Civil War. 
What is, however, to be wished for, is that the friends of 
freedom and humanitarianism everywhere in the world show 
a determination for standing together, for unification, for 
forming a super-national united front, equal to that of their 
devilishly disciplined enemies who are determined to do any- 
thing; particularly as this standing together would mean 
no betrayal of national interests, but on the contrary a de- 
fense of the homeland and of its freedom. It is this con- 
ception which was very early expressed by a clear-sighted 
political thinker in the appeal “Union Now.” 

There is hardly any doubt that if, in 1939, such a union, 
the union of all real democracies, under the leadership of 
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the greatest and most powerful one on earth, could have 
been brought about. Hitler never would have dared his 
pernicious adventure. After the successes which a disunited 
and leaderless world has made possible for him there is 
no hope to realize the idea in its original shape in a near 
future, but it is alive nevertheless. May I be allowed to 
mention on this occasion a little book which appeared only 
a few weeks ago under the title “The City of Man”, as 
the product of the collaboration of a number of American 
and European scholars and writers? It is the first vision of a 
future better world, an outline which is based on this funda- 
mental idea of Union and World Democracy. And it may 
be regarded as symbolic that this document is the collective 
work of Americans and Europeans deeply concerned about 
the destiny of our occidental civilization. 

I repeat: the idea of Union is alive, it became a matter 
of the human conscience and can never get lost again. For 
my feeling, the spiritually greatest moment in this war was 
when Winston Churchill offered to unhappy France the 
complete governmental and economic union with a common 
citizenship for both empires. The greatest thing that is go- 
ing on today and of which the beginnings are shaping them- 
selves, is the growing unification of the entire English- 
speaking world—a development on which all the hopes for 
a peace of freedom and common sense are pinned. 

For with this great process is combined another—one 
that may be called the most important and the most urgent 
of our times, the real revolution which must remain vic- 
torious over the false revolution, over the back-door hero- 
ism of the anachronistic conquerors of the world. It is the 
renewal and rejuvenation of democracy, the transmutation 
of the principles of freedom from the principle of licentious- 
ness, deterioration and anarchy to one of social ties, and 
democratic discipline. Social self-discipline under the ideal 
of freedom in the inward as well as the outward life of 
the nations, is the only means of preserving freedom. 

Foreign and domestic political truths and requirements 
parallel each other and one is a check on the other. The ab- 
solute sovereignty of the individual which cannot be in- 
terfered with, corresponds, in the lives of nations, with the 
absolute, socially irresponsible sovereignty of the great indi- 
viduals, the national states. Where this leads us, we all 
know. Hitler-Germany is the example. Without interfering 
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—for “non-interference” with the rights of a sovereign state 
was considered a democratic principle—the world looked 
on while the leaders of a great nation in the center of Europe 
erected an inner-political system of terror, which allowed 
them to harness the entire life of the nation, education, 
economy, right and morality, solely for war and without any 
democratic control, without budget, without any parlia- 
mentary restriction, to build up a war machine, with which 
one day they were able to confront the civilized world with 
the choice of either submitting to their dictatorship or being 
torn to pieces by high explosive bombs. Wasn’t it insanity 
and blindness to believe that the rape of right and human 
dignity which took place within Germany from 1933 to 
1939 was no affair of other nations and that they need not 
concern themselves with it? The European continent in 
ruins, enslaved, plundered and menaced by starvation and 
disease; France’s soul murdered; England fighting for her 
very life; America’s independence gravely endangered, and 
America forced to make tremendous efforts for rearmament 
—these are the effects of the laissez-faire, of non-inter- 
ference, of the superstitious submission to an antiquated con- 
cept of freedom and individualism which, as a principle of 
internal as well as foreign politics, has become untenable 
and dangerous to freedom itself. 

Democracy, ladies and gentlemen, is the human adjust- 
ment between a logical contrast, the reconciliation of free- 
dom and equality, of individual values and the demands of 
society. This adjustment, however, is never completely and 
finally attained; it remains a problem that humanity must 


solve again and again. And we feel that today, in the re- 
lationship of freedom and equality, the center of gravity has 
moved toward the side of equality and economic justice, 
away from the individual and toward the social. Social 
Democracy is now the order of the day. If Democracy is 
to hold its own, it must be done through socially established 
freedom, which rescues individual values by friendly and 
willing concessions to equality; through an economic 
justice which ties all of democracy’s children closely to it. 
Only then can democracy resist the assault of a dehumanized 
spirit of violence, and fulfill its great conservative task, to 
preserve the Christian foundations of occidental life and to 
protect civilization against barbarism. 

And it must remain our hope that in some not too distant 
day even the European nations and states will be ruled by 
this concept of freedom as a socially integrated and limited 
individualism. Only by the triumph of this idea of freedom, 
of the idea of international democracy are happiness, peace 
and order to be won for Europe—in the place of that an- 
archy which is the downfall of civilization. The insistence 
on the unrestrained sovereignty of national states that is the 
anarchy; that is the unbridled individualism which has be- 
come impossible and is Europe’s ruin. The egotism of the 
nationalistic states must make sacrifices, social sacrifices, 
which mean a limitation of the idea of national sovereignty, 
yes, of the national idea itself. That is the goal of this war. 
Its fruit must be a community of free peoples responsible 
to one another, a democracy of states, in which Freedom 
and Equality have reached a new creative balance. 


The Struggle Inside Japan 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR AMERICA 


By JAMES R. YOUNG, for Ten Years Far Eastern Manager of the International News Service; 
Former Manager of the Japan Advertiser 
Delivered before the Chicago Council of Foreign Relations, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., January 25, 1941 


R. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am back 
M in the land of habeas corpus, and if anyone pre- 

sents me with a warrant to put me away, I may 
be able to get out of it. After having lived, however, for 
thirteen years in Japan, I finally was granted a vacation, 
which amounted to two months in a Japanese jail. It gave 
me a chance to think over all I had ever written. During 
that period, the Japanese police, the Gestapo, educated up to 
about the fourth grade, were also studying, with their limited 
English, what I had written. They were particularly in- 
terested in six waste-paper baskets they had collected over 
a period of about a year and a half. 

I left the United States fourteen years ago with a man 
named FE. W. Scripps on a yacht. We went to Africa, and 
I later wound up in Japan. Through him, (and he was 
one of the old-time fighting liberal editors and publishers) 
and through three years on the Baltimore Sun, | received 
“influences which I think helped to get me in trouble, because 
the liberal newspaper spirit of “Old Man Scripps” and his 
floating yacht, and the Baltimore Sun, which is known for 
its liberalism, caused me to try and penetrate what is go- 
ing on in Japan. 

The first four or five years were normal life. We had 
only a few earthquakes and tidal waves and typhoons. Other 
wise, it was very quiet. I was interested there in the man- 
agemient of an American newspaper, the Japan Advertiser. 


It had been published under the American flag for fifty 
years, until three months ago, when, because of German 
influence in Japan the Japan Advertiser's flag was hauled 
down, as the last of the American forces of state in the 
Empire of Japan. It had been operated by a Philadelphia 
family; not as a profit-making adventure but only for one 
purpose—the development and maintenance of good will 
and better relations between the United States and Japan. 
That was possible because there are many Japanase inter- 
ested and favorable to the United States; but those people, 
too, have had to disappear. Japan is no longer in the hands 
of the people that I knew for the first four or five years 
in Tokyo. 

Japan is crowded. Japan is busy. They are very busy 
now, but unprofitably so; and they are going to be a lot 
busier before the end of the year if they can find a new 
cabinet. The present Japanese cabinet is so weak it can 
hardly resign. There is not enough strength left in it to 
resign. 

The first part of my life in Japan was devoted to the 
publication of a newspaper, the operation of an advertising 
agency, and the distribution of colored comics. The Japanese 
are interested in American humor, and they are interested 
in American sports. It was not uncommon to have 70,000 
people at a baseball game. In fact, we never had a stadium 
in Japan large enough to take care of the baseball crowds; 
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or for a tennis match, or a swimming meet. They like 
American breakfast foods; they like American automobiles 
and moving pictures. 

The Japanese people at heart are more pro-American than 
they are any other country. They are definitely anti-Nazi. 
Unfortunately, however, they are in the hands of hoodlums 
and military fanatics, such as General Sadao Araki and 
Colonel Kingoro Hashimoto, whom we call the Kangaroo. 
He has been jumping all over China with artillery for the 
last three and a half years. Now he is back in Tokio, with 
out actual artillery, but do not be surprised’ if some time 
this old Hashimoto will cut loose with his artillery on the 
grounds of the Emperor’s residence. He did it in 1936, and 
got away with it, after he and his men had assassinated 
half the Japanese cabinet. 

That followed an election. Japan has always been ac- 
customed to having elections every four years. The last 
general election, four years ago last month, brought a vote 
of 54-1 against the military party. That is what the Japan- 
ese people think of the Army. At heart the Japanese people 
are active; they are aggressive; they are business-like; their 
credits are good. I enjoyed doing business with them. I 
have been in their clubs—the American-Japanese clubs; the 
Rotary Clubs; civic organizations, bankers’ groups, and I 
learned to admire and respect them for their ability; I 
think that speaks also for a great many Americans who 
have done business in Japan. For that reason when the 
Japanese took off for Manchuria on the same day Colonel 
and Mrs. Lindbergh took off for China in their airplane in 
1931, we were inclined to believe the Japanese explanation. 
It was before the word Lebensraum had become so well 
known in Japan. We were inclined to believe and respect 
the Japanese explanation that they would be able to develop 
Manchuria; we felt that if they could do in Manchuria what 
they had done in their own country in hydro-electric power, 
communications, department stores, street railways, com- 
munications of all types, and maintain the credits which 
they had maintained in all their obligations, stocks and bonds, 
that it was certainly a good move on their part to clean up 
the Manchurian mess. 

But unfortunately Manchuria has not developed simply 
because it is not in the hands of the Japanese business men, 
those who have been trained abroad in American colleges 
and universities, engineers and business associates. Man- 
churia, after exactly ten years is now like the answer I re- 
ceived when I asked this question of a business man, ‘“‘What 
do you think of Manchuria now?” and he said, “It is like 
opening a bank without money; there is nothing in it.” 
There is nothing in Manchuria but trouble. The Japanese, 
after ten years, have to keep 500,000 men, the best troops 
they have, in Manchuria; and it is not to pacify the Japanese 
farmers. It is to keep Russia out. The Japanese are scared 
to death of the Russians, especially in the last two and a half 
years. 

Manchuria was supposed to be one of the greatest eco- 
nomic and agricultural developments in the Far East. A 
lot of friends of mine were interested in giant development 
corporations—aviation, automobiles, minerals, coal, rice, 
telephone, telegraph, and steamship lines. They were really 
going to boom. Then along came the unexpected on the part 
of the Japanese, of course, World War No. 2; and being a 
one-crop nation; namely, soya beans, Manchuria is absolutely 
bankrupt. They produce about 6,000,000 tons of soya bean 
cake every year in Manchuria. The Japanese had made a 
deal with the Germans. The Germans, mind you, are run- 
ning Japan today, and have been working on the Japanese 
for the last two years, not on the civilians, but on the mili- 


tary fanatics and hoodlums. The Germans are taking ad- 
vantage of this disunity in Japan, because there has never 
been unity in the Japanese Army. There are five groups in 


the Japanese military machine—two in Tokyo, one in Man- 


churia, and two in China. If they had been united they 
would probably be in China or they would be out. ‘They can 
neither go ahead in China nor can they withdraw because 
of the loss of face if they try to. They lack military unity 
at home, and they lack military unity in Manchuria. The 
Germans made a deal with the Japanese to take soya bean 
cake and in return send Japan machinery. Friends of mine 
came around and said, “Now we don’t have to buy any 
machinery we can get it from Germany.” But now, in nearly 
two years, the Japanese still have two crops of 6,000,000 
tons each of soya beans. The Japanese do not want it, and 
the Manchurian farmer does not want it; and the Germans 
cannot get to it. The Manchurians cannot get their ma- 
chinery, either. Otherwise, Manchuria is in fine shape. 

Friends of mine in many places, who were, at the be- 
ginning enthusiastic enough to subscribe 100,000,000 yen to 
the capitalization of, say, 500,000,000 yen hydro-electric 
power-plants, found the Army kept the money and the plants 
were never built. There was too much bribery and squeeze. 

Following the army just like the carpetbaggers and the 
greenback currency group that went through the South in 
Civil War days, are a lot of gangsters and hoodlums who 
went to Manchuria in the path of the Japanese Army. They 
set up these synthetic companies, paid dividends out of capi- 
tal, hoping that world export markets would bring them 
profits—and now they have no export markets, they have 
no profits, and those gangsters have come back to Tokyo 
and taken over the Tokyo government. One of those is 
Kenji Doihara, a colonel and a rather mysterious figure. 
Another one is a friend of mine, but we never agree on 
anything, though I enjoyed him because of his outspoken- 
ness, and the fact that he did speak for the group that was 
coming into power. Therefore, I had to respect him. A 
man named Toshio Shiratori, one of the most colorful 
figures in Tokyo, is the one who is running Prince Konoye. 
Prince Konoye is not in good health, but Shiratori is run- 
ning things. With him is Lieutenant General Oshima who 
went to Berlin to make an Axis deal. About that Axis—the 
only reason it operates is because of American oil. Other- 
wise, it would squeak. If we took the oil away they would 
squawk about the squeak. 

General Oshima, Shiratori, Doihara, and our Kangaroo 
comes along with his Imperial Rule Assistance Society, a 
very strange organization, which has resulted in the abolish- 
ment of three political parties. The Japanese Labor Party 
is a very strong and has been a very strong, movement, with 
7,000,000 votes. There are two political parties there with 
two political sets-up, the Seiyukai and the Miuseito, repre- 
senting the people; and believe me, every January that was 
the main show. You can have all your big shows—your 
Philadelphia Conventions and Chicago Conventions and 
“Hell’s A’Poppin’,” but the big show was the opening of 
Parliament January 20. On that date Parliament would 
convene, and it was the time when the elected representatives 
of the Japanese people (about 95 per cent of whom can 
read and write, which gave them a lot of views and ideas 
in the times when they were able to retain what they en- 
joyed) spoke their minds. Now that has been taken away 
from them. But the elected representatives really “went to 
town” in Parliament. They would throw inkwells and 
furniture, beat up the Speaker of the House, and insult the 
War Minister. That had been going on since 1932, I 
mentioned the election of four years ago; but the Army 
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did not like the vote of 54-1. They turned around and re- 
moved half of the members of the cabinet because, so they 
said, the people had been misinformed and were not voting 
properly. Now the government comes along and announces 
publicly that the political parties and the Labor Party have 
“voluntarily agreed to disband.” You can put that declara- 
tion in quotation marks. At heart they are still fairly demo- 
cratic, but there is nothing they can do about it because 
the Tokyo Government is in the hands of military fanatics. 

They have gone into Manchuria and failed. They went 
into North China and failed. They went into China and 
failed. They can never conquer the Chinese. That is im- 
possible. The Japanese people had been led to believe certain 
things in the first part of the campaign. They used to come 
around in parties and private groups, but they cannot any 
more as all of us who lived there in the last two years 
know. Any of our friends who are seen visiting are called 
upon; they are threatened; they are intimidated; and 
they disappear. When you disappear in the hands of the 
Gestapo, or the GPU, nobody knows where you are or 
when you will return. They isolate your family, threaten 
your emplovees, and generally make it very uncomfortable 
for you. 

One of my closest friends, Jimmy Cox of Reuters, who 
served in Japan for thirty years, was dropped out of a 
third-story window of the secret police prison with 22 in- 
jections in his body, and yet he was one of the closest friends 
of the Yokohama Species Bank President, and some of the 
highest members of the Japanese Government. Not even 
they can save you because they never know when they will 
be taken. 

One of the old liberals of the Japanese Army was on his 
way to the Palace one night to receive the appointment as 
Prime Minister. I was at his house when he left. We were 
waiting for his return so we would know who would be 
in his cabinet. He came back in less than half an hour. 
We knew then he had never been to the palace and some- 
thing was wrong. There were 300 of us newspaper people 
waiting for his return. He went into the house; and we 
found out that on his way to the palace he had been stopped 
by three gendarmes of the rank of sergeant who said, in 
effect, “General, you are not in very good health, are you?” 
tle turned around and came home. Yet he had been sum- 
moned by the Emperor to form a cabinet. The explanation 
of that is the gendarmes and fanatics are running the 
country. If he had accepted the appointment and disregarded 
the statement, “General, you are not in good health, are 
vou?” they would have killed him as they have killed a 
great many members of the Japanese cabinet, and many, 
many friends of mine, personal acquaintances, who have 
been wiped out with assassination by machine gun bullets at 
five o’clock in the morning right through the bamboo doors. 

The General turned around. He knew if he had been 
killed, the men would have been arrested and taken into 
court. The decision of the court would give them life im- 
prisonment on the basis that these men were forced to do this 
because they wanted to save the: Emperor from suffering ill 
health from the General. That is a political argument 
that you cannot debate because you cannot discuss the Em- 
peror in a military court. 

I want to explain that as some of the make-up of the pe- 
culiar psychology which explains some of the things we see 
happening with respect to Japan, and why it makes it so 
dificult and practically impossible for any of the important 
Japanese leaders to do what they would like, which is to 
maintain good relations with the United States and England. 

The Japanese army is based on the German system. The 


national anthem was written by the Germans. The two 
bridges that enter the palace were made in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and brought out to Japan. The goose-step is part 
of the military system. The officers have been trained ac- 
cording to the German system. Naturally, it is a very fertile 
field for Nazi fifth column agents. You can hardly get into 
the Imperial Hotel lobby in Tokyo, it is so over-run by 
“German tourists,” in quotation marks. Lots of money is 
spent on weak-minded military officials who believe they 
are destined to save the world. The Japanese Army, when 
you talk to the Generals, definitely believe that. I should 
say with the exception of probably five or six high-ranking 
Japanese officers. The rest of them actually believe they are 
destined by Divine Order to save the Chinese, the Dutch 
East Indies, the Hindus, the Australians, and the whole 
world. They really believe it. You cannot talk to them on 
any other basis. 

But the Japanese Navy is different. You can really sit 
down and talk things over with most of the Japanese Navy 
leaders. They do not want to have a clash with any major 
power. They have enough trouble on their hands keeping 
some of their younger officers from accepting a lot of bribery 
for smuggled goods. There are more smuggled goods going 
into China by bribery of Japanese officials in Ningpoo and 
Canton than the equivalent of goods going over the Burma 
highway; and then the Japanese wonder why the Chinese 
will not give up! They will never give up; they do not 
have to. The Japanese Navy people are content to stay at 
home, but they may be forced to go and try to save the 
Army, which is what they have been doing for the last ten 
years. Every time the Army went into action, in Tientsin, 
Shanghai, and Canton, whenever the Army has done a job 
like that, it has been done by a small group of fanatics who 
do not think. They underestimate the resistance of the 
enemy. With a small landing force of four or five thousand 
men, they land at some point. They are badly beaten. They 
send for help and the Navy has to come along and help the 
Army. It has happened every time, all down the coast. The 
Navy is tired of helping the Army get out of such situ- 
ations. They have had to maintain the transport lines for 
the Army, and the Japanese Navy has not forgotten that 
three Japanese admirals, two of them Prime Ministers, have 
been assassinated by the Army. 

The new ambassador coming over here, a very fine man, 
was on the platform in Shanghai just a few years ago, when 
someone set off a little bomb underneath him and blew up 
the Admiral and a few ambassadors. It was traced to a 
Japanese military fanatic. I do not think Admiral Nomura 
has forgotten that, or Mr. Shigamitsu, in London, has for- 
gotten he lost a leg in that little incident. 

The China War was never declared. It is called the un- 
declared incident, so I am only an incident reporter. It in- 
volves about 2,000,000 Japanese soldiers in China, half a 
million in Manchuria, trying to maintain peace and protect 
the borders from a Russian invasion, and acting as a police 
force in China. 

During the first year of the present undeclared incident, 
the Japanese people were told by the radio and in the news- 
papers that the reason the Chinese would not give up was 
because Russia was behind the Chinese. Chiang Kai-shek is 
not Soviet at all. There are certain elements of communism 
in China, up in the northwest part, but most of those have 
joined because it is just another “ism.” It means rice, an 
arm band, uniforms, and a parade. It is something to join. 
It is not necessarily the Bolshevik ideology at all. Chiang 
Kai-shek is no more a communist than General Matsui of 
the Japanese Army. If at any time the Japanese thought 
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they could make a deal with Chiang Kai-shek, they were 
mistaken, and that was because they had been deluded by 
the Germans, by Dr. Oskar Trautmann, in Nanking, who 
told the Japanese that Chiang Kai-shek was ready to give 
up. Dr. Trautmann had been contacted by General von 
Falklusen and his 24 aides who were training the Chinese 
Army to defeat the Japanese, and yet the naive attitude of 
the Japanese military would not recognize the fact that 24 
German military officers were training the Chinese Army, 
and in the same breath the Germans were trying to get the 
Japanese to make an anti-comintern pact. That shows how 
little they knew what was going on. We knew what was 
going on and could not print it. The Japanese businessmen 
knew that, but it is rather dangerous to have that informa- 
tion. You may get the news, but they will get you; I found 
that out. 

At the end of the second year of this campaign, the 
Japanese were told that the reason the Chinese would not 
give up was because the British were supporting the Chinese. 
The only thing the British supported was the exchange rate, 
and when they let go of that to let it find a natural level, the 
Japanese protested against the insincere and atrocious atti- 
tude of the British. Nothing satisfied them. 

In the third year of the campaign the Japanese people 
were being told the reason the Chinese would not give up 
was that the Americans were helping them. You do not 
have to sell the Chinese on what they are fighting for. 
Anybody who has been in the occupied zone knows from 
experience why the Chinese are fighting. They have had 
civil wars and internal disturbances for years. It has been 
a major industry. Now, finally, they have banded together 
for the first time, probably, in their history, and they are 
fighting a common enemy. Along the China coast in the 
occupied zone it is estimated by the Red Cross that about 
40,000,000 Chinese have evacuated and have gone up- 
country, the greatest mass migration in history. The faculty 
and students of 21 universities and colleges, dairy farms, mer- 
chants, shops, stores, custom house officials, railway en- 
gineers—everyone has gone that can get out. As a conse- 
quence, when the Japanese do occupy a territory in China, 
they are not dealing with responsible Chinese officials, and, 
vice-versa, the Chinese there are not dealing with respon- 
sible Japanese. 

Admiral Nomura is coming over as ambassador. He sailed 
this week for Washington. Unfortunately, however, no 
matter how friendly Admiral Nomura may be toward the 
United States, and how sincere his desire to settle some of the 
600 outstanding disputes on American property in China, 
he cannot do anything about it, because he does not repre- 
sent the government. There is no responsible government in 
Tokyo. Foreign Minister Matsuoka is a fine fellow at 
heart. I have known him for a long time. I have enjoyed 
him as a friend, but as for his policy, it is b-l-u-f-f. He is one 
of the biggest gamblers and bluffers in Tokyo; he wiil 
admit it. If you call his bluff on one side, he will start on 
another. 

As far as Japan being a threat to the United States, that 
is nonsense. They are a threat to themselves. They have a 
Navy which is primarily educated and based on the British 
system. They have an Army which is trained on the German 
system; and they have the Japanese people who have been 
brought up in schools patterned after the American system. 
That gives you quite a different pattern on why the Japanese 
cannot get together; why the people do not like the German 
military attitude; and why the Navy does not like the Army. 
Otherwise, they are very well united. 

The Germans have taken advantage of such a situation. 
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They came over to Tokyo. They threatened, and intimidated, 
and scared all the leading Japanese, like Prince Konoye with 
his asthma. Whenever there is a bad political situation his 
asthma becomes worse and he goes to the hot springs resort. 
Matsuoka goes and makes a speech to 50,000 people. We 
retaliate by some embargo or some move in Washington, and 
it scares the life out of them, because they have been en- 
couraged under the dilly-dallying policy of Lord Halifax in 
the Far East that they could get by with bluff. England 
has lost all her prestige in the Far East by diplomatic tight- 
rope juggling over some Tientsin and Peking issues which 
was not necessary at all. That, unfortunately, is due to the 
misguided minds of two or three British people in the 
embassy. One of them has been Major General Piggott 
who is retired, and Sir Francis Lindley, and one man in 
the American embassy in Tokyo next to Mr. Drew. 

The Japanese have taken advantage of this disposition to 
try and separate the United States and England in the Far 
East, but it has not worked. The onus is on our shoulders 
for protecting the International Settlements of Peking, 
Tientsin and Shanghai, and even though we only have 1,400 
Marines there, they are tough; and the Japanese are even 
afraid of those. When 8,000 Japanese passed a resolution 
last summer demanding Colonel DeWitt Peck and his 
Marines go to Shanghai and bow to the palace, their bluff 
was called. The Marines had arrested some gangsters who 
had entered the Settlements to shoot some Chinese puppets 
who had not been playing the game right. They were going 
to blame it on the lack of proper policing and then move in, 
which is how these incidents begin. “Colonel DeWitt Peck,” 
they said in their demand, “if you do not bow to the palace 
tomorrow morning at dawn (and you can imagine a bunch 
of Marines bowing) we will come and get you.” ‘They 
sent back a note, “Come on over,’”—and the Japanese did 
not, because they are not accustomed to receiving this kind 
of answer. 

Admiral Yarnell has had experience on that score several 
times. When they asked him to move his boat in the harbor 
at Swatow he brought in three more; and Admiral Thomas 
C. Hart, in command of the Asiatic Fleet is always arriving 
by submarine, much to the distress of the high command in 
Shanghai, because you are supposed to announce it in ad- 
vance. There is no rule that you have to, and Admiral Hart 
knows how to handle the situation very well. 

The government in Tokyo in the last three years and a 
half has changed six times. There are no responsible Japanese 
leaders who want to be in a cabinet because they will be 
assassinated, and they know it. Time and again I have 
heard of men who have been nominated for jobs during a 
cabinet crisis and they suddenly enter a hospital. I do not 
know how many times Mr. Koisaka has had his appendix 
taken out. They realize they cannot comply with the de- 
mands of the military to do thus and so. 

Taking advantage of this, the Germans moved in, sold 
the Japanese military, and a few of the ex-reserve men 
(not the Navy by any means) the idea that tying up with 
the Axis will be a threat to the United States and England. 
The Axis is no threat at all. It is a nuisance. Japan has 
too much of a struggle internally to be a threat to anyone 
except herself. She is afraid. There is a shortage of coal, 
electricity, and water. Rationing of rice has been under- 
taken; there is no butter and no cheese, and no more milk. 
There is a shortage of copper and metals. The only metals 
and oil they get come from the United States, by the State 
Department’s permission. They are unable to supply the 
raw materials for their giant industries; and bear in mind 
that Japan has some very sizable industries. The country 
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occupies a territory about the size of California, and on that 
island are 70,000,000 people. It is a little crowded I grant 
that, and when they said they need Lebensraum, living room, 
it sounded reasonable. But the Japanese are not colonizers. 
i have not found but two Japanese who liked China, and 
one of those is making so much money there he never wants 
to go home. The rest are all ready to go home. 

They went over there and attempted to develop business. 
One of them was going to be the great Japan Steel Iron & 
Tube Company headed by Mr. Hachisaburo Hirao, a man 
whom I respect. I have known him for many years, and he 
is the E. H. Gary of Japan. Mr. Hirao and 22 members 
of his company—directors, auditors, and managing directors 
—resigned last November, because they were not able to 
make the rolling mills roll. There is nothing to roll them 
with. There is a shortage of coal. The Japanese said that 
in North China they could get all the coal they needed, but 
when they reached there, they found there was nobody to 
dig the coal. Those Chinese they did find to dig the coal 
staged sit-down strikes; they would not come out of the 
mines. When they did come out they flooded the mines with 
water. Now there is no coal coming out of those mines in 
North China. 

Some who were interested in streamlined auto-buses for 
transportation services were going over there to rebuild 
roads and pay fifteen and twenty per cent guaranteed army 
dividends. It was all right if the thing had been profitable, 
but even if it had been profitable, the only thing they would 
get was greenback military currency that has no backing 
whatever. You take it into the Yokohama Species Bank and 
they discount twenty per cent just to look at it. Then they 
will decide what the rate might be. 

These friends and business acquaintances who went into 
North China, which is a typical example, with a bus line, had 
an interesting experience. They built the bus lines and the 
roads, but the Chinese would not ride on the buses. In the 
first place, they were not going anywhere. Those people are 
content to stay inside the walled village or city. They know 
that once that bus is outside the city the bandits are going 
to get it. Don’t be caught on a Gumpyo train or on a 
Gumpyo bus, because it is just too bad if you are. 

The train situation is very bad. Mr. Matsuoka, the 
Foreign Minister, was formerly President of the South 
Manchurian Railroad. I always enjoyed talking to him 
because I used to like to hear him rant. He rid himself of 
23 unproductive companies to a group of military gangsters, 
and they paid him a cash price for them. He said he had 
been trying to get them off his books for years. 

He always complained he had no rolling stock left be- 
cause the Army took it to China, and the Chinese took it 
and ran away with it. The trouble with the railway system 
in China is they could not hold the rails in place. They have 
to make deals with all the Chinese farmers. I travelled last 
year 9,000 miles through occupied and unoccupied China 
trying to get an answer to what the Japanese people are 
asking us all the time, “Why is it the Chinese won't give 
up?” 

For one thing, they are not interested in the new order 
in Asia—Asia for Asiatics, and the Brotherhood of Man. 
They do not think the same, they do not speak the same 
language, nor in any way respond to the Japanese ideas, 
such as turning the clock back three hours to comply with 
Tokyo time and having it announced as “friendship time.” 
The Chinese, most of them, do not own watches, and they 
are not interested in that kind of time. It is a fundamentally 
humorous situation like that which has plagued the whole 
Japanese military machine, because it was streamlined and 


based on an economic situation which it had studied in books. 
You take over the country, trade follows the flag, and you 
profit. Now they find they have no trade, and they are 
trying to get the flag back. 

I have heard time and again from Japanese business asso- 
ciates, when | was interested in the publication of a Japanese 
newspaper and advertising agency, a hotel, and a chain of 
restaurants; about the Eldorado, and it sounded fine. I 
believed a good deal of it because we still felt if they could 
do in Manchuria and China what they had done in Japan 
they would be doing good; but we had not reckoned with 
the military. That is where we were all caught. 

To give you just an idea of how large an industry they 
have in Japan, they are the second largest buyer of ball 
bearings in the world—America is first. That shows they 
have some industry. But now they cannot get the ball bear- 
ings. Otherwise, everything runs in fine shape. They can- 
not get them because they all came from Sweden. Sweden 
is blockaded, and the Germans will not let the Japanese have 
them. The Russians will not help, either. The Russians will 
say, “We are sorry; we do not have space enough on our 
merchandise wagons to transport the merchandise. We are 
very busy.” The Russians are always conveniently busy even 
when there is a pact. Any time the Japanese announce a 
non-aggression pact with Russia, you can be sure it is a very 
strange deal. They may announce a non-aggression pact, but 
I would like to know the Japanese who dares to sign that 
treaty. 

There is also an organization of 5,000,000 reserve officers, 
the Tanaka-Meirinkai, who have pledged themselves to fight 
Russia. Even if they make a non-aggression treaty to try to 
free themselves from the Russian menace on the north, you 
can be sure that Joe Stalin will fill his pipe a second time, 
wait and send orders to give more support to the Chinese 
and tell the Chinese, “Now go after the Japanese.” That 
is the way the Russians deal. You have to bribe them to 
keep the treaty after it is made. They are taking advantage 
of the Far Eastern situation the same as the Germans. The 
Germans sold the Japanese on this Axis Treaty Pact, great 
celebrations were held at the time, that this was a threat to 
the world—a bunch of pallbearers whistling, trying to keep 
up their spirits in a dead situation. But the Japanese mili- 
tary did not realize that. 

I went over to China to try and find out why it was the 
Japanese were not able to conquer the Chinese. Three 
hundred thousand Japanese are dead in this campaign. They 
lost 18,000 men in a little six-weeks’ battle in Manchuria. 
That is the highest casualty list in any similar period in 
the Japanese Army since 1904. They called that off right 
away. It began as the “insincere cavalry practice” on the 
part of the Russian Army. A group of twenty Mongolian 
ponies came across the border. They were repulsed by two 
divisions of Japanese troops. The Russians had been hiding 
something in the Urals. They brought out a few more 
troops, and it was a real massacre. That is why the Japs have 
to keep half a million men up there, to repulse the “atrocious 
and insincere cavalry maneuvers” of the Russian Army. 

Something like 800,000 Japanese are in hospitals as a 
result of this campaign—wounded, sick with dysentery, and 
other diseases. The cholera cases never come home. The 
Army used to stage gigantic public funerals all over Tokyo 
during the last year and a half. Hundreds and hundreds of 
little white boxes of ashes of the troops who had died in 
China were brought home for burial. They did that to 
impress the people with how serious the situation was. It 
did not work with the Japanese mind. They said, “Why is 
it after three and a half years they are still bringing back the 
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boxes?” Then they had to call off that public display. That 
shows the struggle that is really going on inside Japan. They 
cannot bring the men home from China, because then the 
Japanese face the inevitable problem of any conflict, de- 
mobilization—a social welfare problem, the same as the 
Japanese now have a social problem as to what will happen 
if silk exports to America are embargoed. It is made possible 
because American women use about $130,000,000 a year of 
silk, which is left on credit here to buy materials to bomb 
the Chinese. That is the type of salesmanship which is 
rather double-edged and yet it is a paradox which does exist. 
If the silk is cut off, naturally the Japanese face a very 
serious internal and social struggle with the farmers because it 
is a two-crop nation—rice and silk. They are already ra- 
tioned on rice, and they are afraid of silk. They still live on 
fish, but once the island of Japan, like the peninsula of Italy, 
is mined or oil strewn there, there will be no more fish; and 
that is what they fear. Those are some of the things we have 
to consider when we hear these threats being made against 
America today. There are some very serious situations they 
have on their own hands. 

I found in China after an extensive trip the reason why a 
million and a half to two million Japanese are needed to 
police that territory they have occupied. The Japanese have 
announced to us several times they had annihilated the 
Chinese Army. Then they told us that they were in the 
second year fighting the bandits left over from the Chinese 
Army. In the third year they told us, as foreign corres- 
pondents, when we asked them who they were fighting in 
China and why they could not overcome the situation, that 
they were fighting the guerrillas. And after three years and 
a half, I received a statement from a Japanese Major Gen- 
eral Homma, Commander of the Tientsin Garrison, in reply 
to my inquiry as to whom they were now fighting, that they 
are now fighting the remnants of the guerrillas. That is 
what the Japanese people are told. Who are these remnants? 
Between three million and four million men in the regular 
Chinese Army and about seven million bandits and guerrillas. 
Otherwise, only the remnants are left. And the Japanese 
have been wondering how they can overcome that by bringing 
pressure, for example, on the closing of the Burma Highway. 
That is the only smart deal British diplomacy has made in 
the Far East in ages, and I do not think Lord Halifax knew 
that was the rainy season of the year when not a shovel 
could be moved for two months over that particular terri- 
tory. It did give the Japanese some satisfaction from the 
standpoint of a diplomatic victory. 

They cannot beat the Chinese. The Chinese have a pas- 
sive resistance which the Japanese cannot understand. They 
have a sense of humor, and time means nothing to them. 
They have women; and the Japanese do not reckon the fact 
that women are extremely important in Chinese politics and 
business. Look at the Soong family, and Madam Chiang 
Kai-shek. I mentioned that if ever the Generalissimo had an 
idea of mediating the situation, we knew it. Maybe he would 
have listened to negotiations, but even if he had, you would 
have to respect and acknowledge that there is another person 
the Japanese would have to deal with, and that is the 
Madam-issimo as we call her. The Japanese should know 
that it is dangerous to deal in Chinese politics without reck- 
oning with the women. They should know by this time that 
Madam Wang Ching Wei sold her husband up the river, 
put him in Nanking and stayed in Shanghai. She has the 
money; he has the job. There is nothing he can do about it. 
He cannot get out, and he can do nothing for the Japanese 
because no one will cooperate with such a hand-me-down 
political reprobate as Wang Ching Wei. I asked the mem- 
bers of the government in Chungking, ‘““What do you think 
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of the sell-out of Mayor Fu Hsiao En, the Mayor of 
Shanghai?” They said it was the best thing the Japanese 
ever did for China, because it cost the Japanese money, and 
after they paid it they could get nothing in return. 

Time and again the Japanese Army has had communiques 
issued in which they say, and we will call him General 
Wahoo, “General Wahoo has seen the light of day, the new 
order in Asia, the pacification, and the sincere desire of the 
Japanese Army to be friends of the people of China (by the 
use of bayonets, bombs and machine guns), and he and his 
60,000 troops have joined the Japanese Pacification Corps.” 
I do not know how many of those have been organized. The 
Japanese get the General; they completely equip his men— 
clothe, feed, and train them. You see a communique every 
once in a while that General Wahoo and his division have 
gone out to round up some remnants of the bandit groups. 
It was a severe three-day, hand-to-hand battle in which 
General Wahoo lost 500 men. He returns to his base where 
the Japanese refresh his men. They go out for another 
foray, and this goes on for a few weeks. Then we get a 
communique from the Imperial Command in Shanghai, 
handed us by our friend, Colonel Saito (who was born in 
Honolulu), and who is one of the few Japanese with a 
sense of humor. He will even laugh when he hands it to 
us (in private), and the statement will read somewhat to 
this effect, “The Japanese Army Command announces with 
regret that General Wahoo and his 60,000 men have de- 
serted.” They have completely equipped these Chinese with 
overcoats, watches, binoculars, arms and ammunition, and 
all the other supplies, and then they join bandits. That is 
why it has taken three years and a half to try to overcome 
the Chinese with no success. 

A friend of mine is President of the China Railway Com- 
pany a man who is known in the United States in railway 
and tourist bureau circles and a very fine gentleman. Every 
time I have seen him since he became President of the Rail- 
way he has been trying to resign. I think he must have 
carried his resignation in his pocket. He cannot keep the 
railway working. The bandits come along and take the 
rails, and they put them in lakes and rivers and hold them 
for ransom. He cannot trust the Chinese locomotive en- 
gineers. They run away with the engines, leaving the cars 
on the tracks for the bandit to come along and carry off 
the passengers and hold them for ransom. 

Arch Steele of the Chicago Daily News, and Chamberlain 
of the Christian Science Monitor, and myself, time and again, 
do not know what to cable. You cannot get profound about 
it. I am told sometimes that I should be profound in pre- 
senting the situation. I cannot be, because it is so complex 
and difficult. The Chinese witli a sense of humor, and the 
Japanese with their regimentation; the Chinese with their 
individualism. I cannot even find a profound war there. 
Time and again we had these situations come up, and that 
is why they cannot stabilize it. They cannot pull up; they 
cannot occupy. They cannot hold what they occupy, because 
they cannot depend on the people with whom they are 
dealing. 

They tell a man that he is the mayor, and that his salary 
is 1,000 Chinese dollars a month. If anything happens to 
molest the peace of his town he will be killed, and his family 
with him. In a few weeks you hear he has been kidnapped 
by bandits. The Japanese have to send out ransom money 
to get the mayor back. The chances are the mayor has half 
the ransom in his pocket. From Peking to Canton you will 
find this situation. It is all bribery and corruption and 
squeeze. You ask a Chinese why he is working on a Jap- 
anese newspaper. He will reply, “Jobs are scarce under my 
own government. I can work for the Japanese and they 
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pay me two or three times more. I can work for them and 
half of my money can go to my home government. Other- 
wise, I could not help out Chungking.” Whether it is a 
cabinet minister or a newspaper reporter, that is the situation. 

After six weeks in Chungking, I came away convinced that 
the Chinese will never give up. They are better organized 
than the Japanese; and the Dutch are better organized in 
the Dutch East Indies. The British, with hundreds of 
thousands of men from India, are in a much better position 
at Singapore. The thing that impressed me most was that 
Chungking is the dirtiest, filthiest city I have ever been in. 
It is built on a rock and has a half million people; and when 
the air raid sirens sound a half million Chinese within fifteen 
or twenty minutes have disappeared underground. There 
you wait for the bombing. One time I was in a dugout being 
bombed by our own planes powered by our own fuel. Fifty 
planes, maybe 85 planes, came over—American planes. 
They started dropping bombs, wiping out parts of the city. 
Next to me there was a Chinese medical student from Johns 
Hopkins University. He said, ‘““You are a funny people in 
America; you raise money and medical aid for China. You 
send quinine, X-ray films, gauze, cotton, surgical instru- 
ments and bandages. You protest to the Japanese because 
you cannot get in through the Burma Road. You do all that 
to relieve our suffering, but we would not be suffering if 
you were not helping them the way you are.” And it is a 
very effective argument when you think it over. 

It is not the Japanese people that want that done at all, 
because I know from Japanese businessmen, the President 
of the Economic Federation, and different groups, who say 
that that is not the way to win the friendship and business 
of the Chinese. They have lost it, and the Japanese cannot 
withdraw because it means a loss of face. It is a very 
difficult situation. 

1 returned to Tokyo, wrote a series of articles, and was 
put in jail because of them. I was in for 61 days, in solitary 
confinement, without a chair, bed, or bath for 45 days, in 
a temperature of from 30 to 38, no contact with anyone, no 
reading, no visitors, no smoking. I just sat there on the floor. 
And from 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. for 55 days I under- 
went cross-examination from what they call the Thought 
Police Squad, consisting of seven men. They want to know 
what you are thinking. If you do not say what you are think- 
ing, you are held until you do. It is natural for an American, 
a Yankee reporter, to speak out what he thinks when he 
starts; and that is worse because you are held much longer. 
I was indicted for having written a series of articles dealing 
with the destruction of American property in China and with 
the very notorious narcotic situation. This is operated under 
the Japanese Army setup. If you pay the required price you 
are issued a license, supposedly for a restaurant, but quite 
obviously for the sale of narcotics. I dealt with the eco- 
nomic and social situations in a series of articles, and that 
was the cause of my indictment and incarceration. 


After four days of trial the Japanese judge gave me six 
months and suspended the sentence by stating that irrespec- 
tive of the truth in the articles, this is an emergency period 
and he must find me guilty. The Japanese judge and the 
three lawyers were very fair. The Japanese courts of justice 
have always been very fair, but in the last month the Jap- 
anese courts have been taken over (which is just another 
Nazi move) by Lieutenant General Yanagama, a notorious 
military official. That is in line with the appointment of 
Baron Hiranuma as Head of Home Affairs, and that is the 
group which controls the driving out of all the Christian 
churches in Japan. The Japanese people do not want that. 
They want them to stay there, but the Army has ruled 
otherwise. They have the Pastor Hall, the Niemoller drama, 
going on right now in Osaka and western Japan as a result 
of Nazi influence, contrary to the desire of the Japanese 
people; but there is nothing they can do about it. 

Ambassador Drew is an excellent man. I think he has 
done a tremendous job. I know his sentiments very well, 
and I feel also our Ambassador in Chungking is an excellent 
man; and so is Walter Steinhart in Moscow. Ambassador 
Drew is coming back soon. I think he is going to retire. He 
is giving up trying to explain because the days of note-passing 
diplomacy are gone. You are not dealing with a responsible 
government. He knows that, and he will tell you so if he 
is permitted to do so publicly. He knows the Tokyo Gov- 
ernment is in the hands of gangsters, and when he goes up 
to talk with them they tell him he brings to them a mis- 
informed viewpoint. They ask him, as Ambassador Drew, 
to come over here and correct the misinformed American 
viewpoint. That shows a stalemate. 

If he leaves there, as I know he is going to shortly, I 
recommend that he be succeeded by Admiral Yarnell. We 
have sent an Admiral to Vichy. The Japanese are sending 
an Admiral to Washington. Why not send Admiral Yarnell, 
with a 35,000-ton battleship, an aircraft carrier and six sub- 
marines to Japan as our Ambassador, because that is the 
type of diplomacy which is now understood? You no longer 
can slap diplomats on the wrist. You have to sock them in 
the face. That is the type of people we are dealing with. 

As to whether the Japanese will ever overcome the 
situation I think it is best summed up by Will Rogers, who 
came to Tokyo a few years ago with Floyd Gibbons. I was 
with them about three weeks and we had a wonderful time. 
At that time they did not have the Thought Police, or we 
would still be in prison probably. Anyhow they could not 
translate the humor. But Will Rogers went over to China, 
and he summed up the situation in one of his brief but very 
interpretative messages, probably better than some of the 
thousand-word cables interpreting heavy background situa- 
tions that some of us have been sending over. By the time 
some of our stories get over the cabinet is changed. He 
summed it up and said, “Hundreds of years ago, the Mon- 
golians came over to conquer the Chinese and now they have 
gone back for more Mongolians.” 





